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CHAPTER V. 


GUY BEHAVES VERY WELL. 


Fine weather cannot last for ever anywhere, and if it lasts for 
three consecutive weeks in the depth of winter, in latitude 43° N. 
and within a short distance of a lofty range of mountains, those 
who have enjoyed it ought certainly not to grumble when it 
breaks, However, they always do grumble, and on a certain 
January afternoon the language used respecting the climate by 
the frequenters of the English Club at Pau was becoming too 
forcible for exact reproduction. A little knot of them had collected 
beside one of the tall windows of that rather handsome establish- 
ment, and they were gazing out indignantly at the driving rain, 
the muddy Place Royale, and the drenched, draggled passers-by. 

‘ About the biggest fraud in Europe, I call it!’ said one mal- 
content. ‘Why the deuce people who have comfortable homes of 
their own in England should come out here to be soaked to the 
bones and chilled to the marrow the doctors alone know! I’m 
bound to go wherever they choose to send my wife ; but I shall tell 
them pretty straight what I think of this place when I get back.’ 

‘You won’t take ’em feel ashamed of themselves,’ observed 
his neighbour gloomily. ‘ My belief is that they shunt the lot of 
us because they don’t want us to die upon their hands, and because 
they know that this sort of thing is enough to kill a horse.’ 

‘It does kill a horse,’ chimed in a third: ‘anyhow, it has 
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pretty well killed mine, I know. What else can you expect where 
there are no decent stables to be had for love or money? Well, I 
shall know better than to hire an infernally expensive house for 
six months in such a vile hole again—that’s one thing !’ 

‘Oh, come !’ protested brisk, bald-headed little Colonel Curtis, 
who, in his character of a resident at Pau, felt these remarks to 
be more or less personally offensive ; ‘you can’t expect to get a 
rainless winter nearer home than Nubia. Why don’t you go to 
Nubia ?—and be hanged to you! What I maintain is that Pau 
isn’t to be beaten in Europe. Just you try the Riviera, and see 
how you like the mistral !’ 

‘At least one may count upon meeting one’s friends at Cannes, 
growled Mr. Samuels, a black-bearded, overdressed Hebrew who, 
having made an enormous fortune in the cotton trade, had 
espoused an earl’s daughter and basked habitually in the smiles of 
highly placed personages ; ‘one doesn’t feel like an outcast and an 
exile there.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Colonel Curtis, with deadly calmness, ‘I can’t 
tell how you would feel, or how you ought to feel, in decent 
society, Samuels, and I don’t pretend to know who your friends 
may be; but I do know that our visitors’ list this winter includes 
representatives of the best blood in England.’ 

He proceeded to enumerate these distinguished beings, re- 
covering his good humour a little as he did so; for he loved both 
his adopted place of residence and the aristocracy of his native 
land, and it gladdened his heart to think that the former should 
be patronised in such respectable numbers by the latter. ‘ And 
then there are the Luttrells, whom we have with us every season,’ 
he concluded. ‘I suppose even Samuels would deign to shake 
hands witha cabinet minister—that is, if the cabinet minister had 
no objection.’ 

A good-natured bystander, perceiving that the atmosphere was 
highly charged with electricity and that there would be a row 
presently unless somebody intervened, was disinterested enough 
to start one of those subjects which are always sure to promote 
general harmony. 

‘The Luttrells are pretty nearly broke, I hear. Is it true, 
Colonel, that they have sent for Guy to marry him to that girl 
who is staying with them? And will she really have twenty 
thousand a year? Somebody told me, the other day, that she will 
come into any amount of money when her uncle dies.’ 
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Colonel Curtis, charmed at being referred to as an authority 
upon matters of social importance, forgot his incipient quarrel 
with the purse-proud Jew and assumed an air of judicious 
reserve. 

‘It is quite impossible to say,’ he replied, ‘what Miss Dent 
may or may not be worth eventually. Her father, as I dare say 
you know, was very well off; her uncle, whose wife is an invalid, 
may live for another twenty or thirty years—in fact, I believe he 
is a trifle my junior—so that there is the possibility of his marry- 
ing a second time and having children. I don’t care to chatter 
about the family affairs of an old friend like Lady Luttrell ; but it 
stands to reason that she would not be very sorry if her eldest son 
were to take a fancy to a young lady whose prospects are, to say 
the least of them, hopeful.’ 

‘Especially as, by all accounts, her eldest son has not shown 
himself a particularly hopeful specimen so far,’ remarked one of 
the Colonel’s hearers. ‘Had to leave the Guards in rather a 
hurry, hadn’t he?’ 

‘He has given his parents some anxiety, no doubt,’ answered 
Colonel Curtis, who was barely acquainted with Guy and knew no 
more of the inmates of the Chateau de Grancy than everybody in 
Pau knew; ‘ but there is nothing against his character—nothing 
at all. He has sown his wild oats, that’s all, like the rest of us— 
like the rest of us!’ 

The little man twirled up his moustache, sighed retrospec- 
tively, swayed from his toes to his heels, and endeavoured, not 
without success, to look as if he had been a sad dog once upon a 
time. As for Guy Luttrell, his claims to that distinction were 
tolerably notorious, and people who were in smart society, or who 
wished it to be believed that they were, had to prove their inti- 
mate acquaintance with his peccadilloes, real and suspected. For 
the next ten minutes, therefore, these unoccupied gentlemen 
forgot to curse the rain, and were as happy as if they had been an 
equal number of the opposite sex round a tea-tavle or‘a wash-tub. 

Their pleasant talk was interrupted by the subject of it, who 
strolled into the room and asked whether anybody was going to 
play pool; whereupon it appeared that everybody was. It like- 
Wise appeared that everybody was overjoyed to see Captain Luttrell, 
who was addressed affectionately as ‘dear old chap,” and who 
(although he had chanced to overhear a word or two which had 
not been intended to reach his ears) smiled very good-humouredly 
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upon the company. It was his nature to be good-humoured, and 
uninvited familiarity seldom or never produced the effect upon 
him which it does upon more highly-strung nervous temperaments, 
If he had been asked for his candid opinion of the half-dozen men 
who presently adjourned with him to the billiard-room, he might 
perhaps have pronounced them to be ‘rather cads,’ but it is 
much more likely that he would have called them ‘very good 
sort of fellows.’ In any case, they contributed to his amusement 
for the next hour and a half, and, being by far the best player 
present, he won all their money. 

Darkness had fallen upon the dismal scene outside when he got 
into his mackintosh, turned up his collar and his trousers, and 
splashed along the ill-lighted Rue du Lycée towards his mother’s 
villa, where he had now been domiciled for several days. He 
meditated, as he went, upon many things—amongst others, upon 
the words above alluded to, of which he had been an uninten- 
tiona! hearer, and which had not caused him any surprise. Of 
course those fellows guessed, of course everybody must guess, 
what his people wanted him to do and why they had been so 
anxious that he should spend a part of his leave in their midst. 
The governor, to be sure, had seemed to dissociate himself from 
that excellent scheme, and had gone off home, with the air of 
washing his hands of all responsibility ; but that, as Guy smilingly 
reflected, was apt to be the governor’s little way, both in public 
and private life. Sir Robert loved to pose as the victim of circum- 
stances—especially when the circumstances were not of a nature 
prejudicial to his own interests. 

Sir Robert’s son had inherited a fair share of the paternal 
characteristics, and he knew it. He also knew that it was almost 
his duty to marry money and would unquestionably be his plea- 
sure, provided that the thing could be done compatibly with the 
ill-defined principles which ruled his life. Yet, by reason of those 
same ill-defined principles, he did not as yet see his way to making 
love to Clarissa Dent. It would be too easy and (to give, with 
suitable apologies, his own mental phrase) ‘too damned unfair.’ 
He must be pardoned for assuming that feminine affections are 
very easily won: we all generalise from personal experience, and 
Guy’s personal experience had rendered it impossible for him to 
arrive at any other conclusion. And the memory of such numerous 
experiences, the feeling that, although still young, he was a hun- 
dred years older than this recently emancipated school-girl, made 
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him hesitate and scruple to lay siege to her innocence. There 
was not much in his past career of which he repented, save his 
foolish endeavours to live at the rate of three or four times his 
income; his impression was that he had been neither more nor 
less of a sinner than other men; but he had the instincts of a 
gentleman, which often crop up in the most unexpected quarters 
and at the most unexpected moments. 

Thus, when he reached the Chateau de Grancy and found no- 
body but Clarissa in the drawing-room, he carefully abstained from 
behaving as habit and the situation would have prompted him to 
behave. He stood for a moment, with his back to the fire, facing 
the girl, who had rather reluctantly laid down her book on his 
entrance, and all he said was: 

‘I suppose it’s about time to go and dress. There are some 
people coming to dinner, aren’t there ?’ 

‘I believe so,’ she answered; ‘and then we are to go on to a 
ball. At least, Lady Luttrell and I are going; I don’t know 
whether we are to be honoured with your company or not.’ 

‘Nor do I,’ said Guy. ‘ My mother tells me that I have been 
asked ; but I’m not quite so keen about balls as I was in years 
gone by. I’m afraid you wouldn’t promise me a couple of dances 
by way of inducement, would you?’ 

That was a perfectly harmless speech to make, he thought— 
the sort of speech that one could hardly avoid making, under the 
circumstances—and of course he did not really care a straw what 
answer he received. Nevertheless, he was just a shade mortified 
on being told that Miss Dent was afraid she couldn’t. It was 
possible that she might have one square dance left; but, as far as 
she could remember, she was already engaged for the whole 
evening. 

‘What !—eighteen or twenty dances booked in advance?’ he 
exclaimed, with raised brows. ‘Far be it from me to dispute 
your right to form arrangements of that kind; but—aren’t they 
rather unusual ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Clarissa meekly ; ‘ you must be a far 
better judge of what is usual than Iam. But it seems to be the 
custom here to take time by the forelock, and although I am not 
at all a good dancer, I generally find at a ball that my card is 
almost, full for the next one before the evening is over.’ 

‘That,’ observed Captain Luttrell, ‘ proves one of two things : 
either you are a much better dancer than your modesty will allow 
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you to admit, or else you must be extraordinarily popular on other 
grounds. One sees the other grounds,’ he added politely ; ‘ea 
saute aux yeux, as they say here. Still I should suspect you of 
being a first-rate partner into the bargain.’ 

The girl was really very pretty, he thought to himself, as he 
surveyed her with a semi-paternal smile and derived some inward 
amusement from noticing how her colour rose at his commonplace 
compliment—not strikingly so, perhaps, in the ordinary sense of 
the term; yet attractive and rather distinguished-looking, with 
her fluffy hair, her eager, short-sighted eyes, and her parted lips. 
As a matter of fact, Clarissa, for whom the climate as well as the 
amusements of Pau had worked wonders, was looking quite her 
best at that time. She had almost lost her troublesome cough, 
she was in high spirits, the world was going well with her, and she 
was full of goodwill towards the world at large. Of that goodwill, 
however, she had no superabundance to bestow upon Captain 
Luttrell, who, ever since his arrival, had thought fit to talk to her 
as though she had been a little girl of Madeline’s age, and by 
whom she did not quite see why she should be patronised. So 
she somewhat ostentatiously stifled a yawn and re-opened her 


book, while he, taking the hint, presently strolled out of the 
room. 


Lady Luttrell, as has been mentioned, did not give formal 
dinner-parties during those winter months when she was sup- 
posed to be, and supposed herself to be, practising economy ; but 
this did not prevent her from continually asking a few friends to 
dinner, and that evening she had seven of them, French and 
English, most of whom were going on later to the entertainment 
for which Clarissa was so fully engaged. 

Madame de Malglaive, a stern, rather forbidding-looking lady 
of pious life and strictly Legitimist principles, who had been 
young in the distant days when Lady Luttrell had been Antoinette 
de Grancy; her son Raoul, a slim, handsome, dark-complexioned 
youth, fresh from Saint-Cyr; the Vicomte de Larrouy, a brisk, 
goodhumoured, talkative Béarnais who carried his fifty odd years 
lightly, and who, after many seasons of cosmopolitan life at Pau, 
had learnt to speak a species of English, of which he was ex- 
tremely proud; stout Lady Chiselhurst, the wife of one of Sir 
Robert’s colleagues, with her marriageable daughter—these, 
together with a Secretary of Embassy, caught on his passage to 
Madrid, and a young American, reputed to be possessed of 
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enormous wealth, constituted one of those incongruous little 
assemblages which Lady Luttrell loved to collect round her oval 
table. She understood very well, too, how to entertain them and 
help them to entertain one another when they had little or 
nothing in common; for she was blessed with that talent as a 
hostess which is inborn, unteachable. 

Clarissa, placed between Raoul de Malglaive and the Trans- 
atlantic millionaire, might have found some difficulty in talking 
to either of them, had not each been started on the right path 
by a dexterous, unobtrusive hint. As it was, Mr. Ingram, the 
American, was able to discourse, with satisfaction to himself and 
his neighbour, upon English country life, which it appeared that 
he had enjoyed exceptional facilities for studying, while young 
de Malglaive, who was at first disposed to be somewhat shy and 
silent, became quite loquacious as soon as he was given to under- 
stand that he might express himself in his own language and that 
Miss Dent was particularly eager to hear anything that he could 
tell her respecting a French military career under the Republic. 
He was a simple, modest sort of boy, conveying, with his great, 
serious brown eyes and his slightly sombre cast of countenance, 
the impression that there was more in him than appeared upon 
the surface. Inclined to be modern, for the rest, in ideas to which 
he did not dare to give explicit utterance within earshot of his 
mother, and more than once put to silence and confusion by a 
glance across the table from that redoubtable lady. Clarissa liked 
him better than the correct, self-satisfied Mr. Ingram, who, despite 
certain disparaging criticisms which he thought fit to bestow upon 
us as a nation, paid us the compliment of patronising our tailors 
and affecting a passable imitation of our colloquial methods. He 
spoke French fluently and bent forward several times to address a 
few words to M. de Malglaive, which showed how conversant he 
was with the lessons of the recent autumn manceuvres, but which 
were not very cordially responded to. Perhaps it takes several 
generations of easy circumstances to develop a human being 
capable of appreciating the beauty and necessity of minding his 
own business. 

But the conversation was for the most part general, and 
turned, after a time, upon the ball whither everybody present was 
bound, with the exception of Madame de Malglaive, to whose 
rigidly exclusive visiting-list wealth was no passport. 

*] have not the honour of knowing her, this Meestress Breeks,’ 
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she said, with a slight upward movement of her shoulders ; ‘ she 
belongs to a world which I have never cared to frequent. For 
you, my dear Antoinette, it is quite different, no doubt; you 
are, so to speak, compelled to know everybody, and you have, 
besides, a charming young lady to amuse. It is, perhaps, 
also different for Raoul, of whom I do not desire to make 
a hermit. From all that I hear, you will be magnificently enter- 
tained.’ 

‘So I am assured,’ said Lady Luttrell. And then—possibly 
by way of exhibiting a discreet danger-signal to her friend—she 
made haste to add: ‘ Mrs. Briggs is a compatriot of yours, Mr. 
Ingram, so of course you know all about her. I met her once or 
twice in London last spring and thought her charming; but one 
sees so little of anybody in London.’ 

Mr. Ingram thought it probable that Lady Luttrell had seen 
as much of his fair compatriot as he had done. He, too, had 
been granted the privilege of an introduction to her in London, 
where she had mixed with the best society, having the requisite 
means for doing so. She was not, he continued, with a faint 
smile, in New York society ; but he presumed that that was of no 
consequence. 

‘Not the smallest,’ said the diplomatist, laughing. ‘We 
don’t know what New York society means, and we don’t want to 
know. On the other hand, we do know what the best of good 
champagne is, and we flatter ourselves that we can estimate the 
value of a prétty and lively woman as well as anybody.’ 

M. de Larrouy told the company, with legitimate pride, that 
he could boast of being numbered amongst Mrs. Briggs’s intimates. 
In fact, he was going to lead the cotillon for her that evening, 
and, although he was bound to secrecy respecting details, he might 
mention that it would surpass anything of the kind which had 
hitherto been witnessed in Pau. 

‘ You will say that I am a little too old for a leader of cotillons ; 
but what would you have? It is true that I have led hundreds 
in my day, and that I may claim to possess a little more ex- 
perience than younger men. LEnfin!—since Madame was pleased 
to insist !’ 

He was evidently enchanted with the honour which had been 
conferred upon him, and could not resist whispering a few contfi- 
dences to Lady Chiselhurst, who pressed him for further informa- 
tion. ‘ Bracelets with real jewels for the ladies, scarf-pins in fine 
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pearls for the men—but I beseech you not to betray me; I should 
never be forgiven !’ 

Lady Luttrell’s guests departed almost immediately after 
dinner, and when her own carriage was announced, Clarissa was 
helped into it by Guy, who had put on a hat and a fur-lined coat. 

‘So you are coming, after all?’ she,said. 

‘Oh, yes,’ he answered; ‘I couldn’t hold out against the 
prospect of being presented with what old De Larrouy ealls a 
“fine pearl” pin. Besides, it will make me feel quite young 
again to see him leading a cotillon, as he used to do when I came 
out here from Eton for the Christmas holidays. I would ask you 
to dance it with me, only I feel sure that you must have promised 
it long ago to some more worthy partner.’ 

‘Not so very long ago,’ Clarissa replied. ‘If you had asked 
me before dinner, I would have given it you with pleasure; but 
now I am pledged to young M. de Malglaive, who quite admits 
that he is not at all a worthy partner. It seems that he has only 
been to one ball before in his life, and then he had the misfor- 
tune to tumble down. So he has rather distrusted himself since.’ 

Lady Luttrell, from the corner of the carriage, in which she 
was by this time ensconced, exclaimed : ‘ My dear child, you must 
not think of spoiling your enjoyment for the sake of a boy like 
Raoul! Tell him to find somebody else—or to stand and look on.’ 

But Clarissa did not think it would be fair to hurt the poor 
fellow’s feelings in that way, and Guy displayed no overwhelming 
anxiety to cut him out. 

‘I will stand and look on, as befits my years,’ said he. ‘ Per- 
haps, if you are very generous and I am very lucky, one of the 
“fine pearl ” pins may be bestowed upon me by you. Outsiders, 
you know, are allowed to take part in the cotillon when any lady 
is compassionate enough to select them.’ 

‘To hear you talk, one would think that you were a middle- 
aged man!’ exclaimed his mother, half-laughing, half-vexed. 
‘That is a poor compliment that you pay me, to make me out 
so old.’ 

He was still young ; but without any affectation he felt almost 
old enough to be Miss Dent’s father, and dancing, of which he had 
been passionately fond in years gone by, had ceased to be a form 
of exercise that he cared very much about for itself. When he 
entered the fair-sized, brilliantly lighted and exquisitely decorated 
rooms in which the hospitable Mrs. Briggs was receiving her 
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friends, he was quite content to station himself in the background 
and watch the more or less graceful performances of other people. 
As a matter of fact, he had to dance, because his skill was notorious 
and sundry old acquaintances were present whom he could not 
ignore; but during the greater part of the evening he cheerfully 
accepted the position of an interested spectator. 

He accepted it, that is to say, with such cheerfulness as 
might be attained to by one whom the scene inevitably reminded 
of irrevocable follies and neglected opportunities. Another oppor- 
tunity—possibly a final one—was now, he strongly suspected, 
being offered to him; but really he could not take advantage of 
it. Yet, if he had been a little younger, and if she had been a 
little older, and if things had been rather different! .. . For 
indeed Clarissa, dressed in the pale shade of pink which became 
her best, was looking charming that evening, and he noticed also 
that she had allowed her modesty to get the better of her veracity 
in stating that she was not a good dancer. More than once he 
was greatly tempted to approach her per obstantes juvenum 
catervas ; but not without a sense of conscious virtue, he abstained. 
It was safer to flirt with pretty, vivacious little Mrs. Briggs, who, 
whether she was in New York society or not, was quite at home 
in that of the European aristocracy, and who, like all her country- 
women, had plenty of amusing and original things to say. There 
was a Mr. Briggs somewhere or other, busily engaged, no doubt, 
in amassing the dollars which his wife expended so freely ; but 
apparently he had no taste for foreign travel. 

After partaking of a supper upon which he felt justified in 
warmly complimenting his hostess, Captain Luttrell could do no 
less than comply with her request, when she begged him to select 
a partner for the cotillon from amongst a bevy of disengaged and 
not very attractive damsels whom she pointed out to him. Nothing 
if not good-natured, Guy chose the least promising-looking of 
these, and it may be hoped that he made her happy. At all 
events, he made her dance, which was in itself no mean achieve- 
ment, and he overcame her shyness by talking to her as if he had 
known her all his life. Meanwhile, he himself was very well 
amused in watching the evolutions directed by the evergreen M. 
de Larrouy, who had invented several entirely new and original 
figures for the occasion and who was skipping about with all the 
agility and enthusiasm that he had been wont to manifest in the 
good old days when there had been an Emperor at the Tuileries 
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and a Préfet belonging to the fashionable world in the Basses 
Pyrénées. 

Clarissa, seated at the opposite extremity of the long room, 
raised her glasses more than once to see how Captain Luttrell was 
getting on with his rather clumsy partner, and was moved to 
genuine admiration of him by what she saw. Whatever he might 
be, he was kind-hearted and a gentleman, she thought; and she 
said as much to young De Malglaive, who responded, with becoming 
humility : 

‘He resembles you, mademoiselle; he takes pity on the 
universally rejected.’ 

Perhaps it was because she felt it incumbent upon her to 
reward, as far as she could, so much unselfishness that Clarissa, 
when M. de Larrouy’s artistic figures had been concluded and 
Mrs. Briggs had come to the front, with her bracelets and her 
scarf-pins, tripped across the polished floor to bestow the latter 
form of decoration upon a gentleman who declared himself 
honoured beyond his most extravagant hopes. And then, for the 
first time in her life, she found out what waltzing can be made to 
mean. 

‘That was perfect !—absolutely perfect!’ she exclaimed when, 
after a couple of turns round the room, Guy relinquished her to 
her partner. ‘ You dance so beautifully that I almost believe I 
have been dancing beautifully myself!’ 

‘You may quite believe it,’ said Guy, laughing; ‘it happens 
to be the truth.’ / 

‘Ah, no! Iam a very poor performer at my best; only I am 
certain that with you I should never disgrace myself. I suppose 
it is very greedy of me,’ she added, after a moment’s hesitation, 
‘but—do you think you could manage to give me just one more 
turn before we go?’ 

‘I should rather think I could, and would! Don’t you see 
those bouquets and bracelets which are just about to be dis- 
tributed? I assure you that you are the only person here who 
will get the chance of refusing mine.’ 

Now, it is doubtless a small thing to be able to dance well, 
and no very great thing to be a good-natured sort of fellow; yet 
the judgments that we form of our fellow-creatures and the judg- 
ments that they form of us are largely dependent upon trifles. 
Lady Luttrell would not have been dissatisfied, at the end of the 
evening, if she had known how well disposed Clarissa was towards 
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her ‘scapegrace of an eldest son, nor perhaps would she have 
thought it necessary to say, as she did on the way home, 

‘Guy, you are too lazy for anything! I bring you here on 
purpose to amuse this poor child, and you never dance with her 
once until the cotillon is almost over! I am ashamed of you!’ 

‘Miss Dent will tell you,’ answered Guy, ‘that I took the very 
first opportunity I got and made a few more for myself afterwards ; 
I am now the proud possessor of a pin which I shall cherish to the 
end of my days, in memory of the best partner I have ever 
encountered or am ever likely to encounter.’ 

Clarissa said nothing ; but her fingers closed upon the bangle 
which’ encircled her wrist and which to her also had acquired a 
certain value as a memento. But it was not of the generous 
Mrs. Briggs that she expected that ornament to remind her in 
years to come. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE UNHEROIC HERO. 


WELL disposed as Clarissa was towards Captain Luttrell, and 
pleasant though the recollection of Mrs. Briggs’s ball had been 
rendered for her by its concluding episodes, she was as far from 
any idea of falling in love with him as he was from realising her 
conception of a hero of romance. The beautiful, talented, and 
intrepid being who was destined to conquer her heart (always 
supposing that Providence should see fit to throw him in her 
way) was a figment of the imagination, constructed out of the 
old-fashioned novels which she had been allowed to peruse at 
school, and was extremely unlikely to be met with in real life. 
Indeed, it may be surmised that if such a person, or anybody at 
all like him, had come into existence, he would have been knocked 
on the head in early youth by some benevolent, but exasperated 
lover of our fallen race. 

Nevertheless, Miss Dent liked Guy quite well enough to bea 
little annoyed by the obvious indifference with which he regarded 
her. He paid her compliments, it was true, made pretty speeches 
about her dancing and professed himself eager for the repetition 
of the great pleasure which she had been pleased to grant him ; 
but he had the air of talking rather in joke than in earnest, and 
he did not take the trouble to attend any of the parties which 
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followed in quick succession upon the heels of that already 
described. In short, he conveyed to her the impression that in 
his eyes she was a mere school-girl, like Madeline; and such a 
view was, to say the least of it, unflattering. 

‘I do think, Guy,’ said his mother, one evening at dinner, 
‘that you are the most unsociable person to have staying in the 
house I ever knew or heard of! What with the hunting, which 
you always pretend to despise, and the Club, where I suppose you 
gamble and lose your money, one sees literally nothing of you 
from morning to night!’ 

Guy, who had been following the hounds all day in pouring 
rain and had come home pleasantly tired, laughed with his cus- 
tomary good humour. 

‘I should have thought,’ he answered, ‘that you and Miss 
Dent would be grateful to me for taking myself off. What is to 
be done, when it rains, in a house where there is no billiard- ; 
table? While this weather lasts, the only way in which I can 
make myself of use is to exercise the governor’s horses for him ; 
but as soon as the sun comes out again I shall be ready for 
picnicking or lawn-tennising or anything else you like. Not that 
I believe the sun ever will come out again.’ 

There really did not appear to be much prospect of it. Old 
residents were saying, as old residents in winter resorts always do 
say when the inevitable spell of cheerless wet and cold sets in, 
that they had never in all their experience seen anything like it 
before ; poor Colonel Curtis had been having such a bad time of 
it at the Club that he was fain to shut himself up at home and 
sadly tap a falling barometer every half-hour; while Clarissa, 
amongst others, was beginning to feel a little bit ill-used. 

‘But not by me, I trust,’ said Guy, after she had made a 
somewhat disconsolate remark to that effect. ‘If you think, as 
my mother seems to do, that I have been neglecting my duties, 
and if I can be of any service by staying at home to-morrow and 
holding a skein of wool for you to wind, you have only to speak 
the word.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ answered Clarissa, with just a touch of snap- 
pishness ; ‘I have no use for wool, and I am afraid I should have 
no use for you either.’ 

‘But you will when it clears up and when he takes us both 
out hunting,’ said Madeline ; ‘you will find him of the greatest 
use then. Guy has taught me almost all that J know.’ 
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But Captain Luttrell did not respond to this leading observa- 
tion, nor could he be persuaded to accompany the ladies to the 
house of a neighbour, where there were to be tableaux vivants 
that evening, followed probably by an informal dance. He was 
so awfully done, he pleaded, and thought he had caught a bit of 
a chill too. If hemight be excused for that once, he really would 
go with them next time. Evidently the prospect of another dance 
with Miss Dent was not alluring enough to compete with a com- 
fortable arm-chair and a cigar beside the fire. 

Now if all this was, as has been said, a little annoying to 
Clarissa, it was not of supreme importance, Captain Luttrell being, 
after all, no more than a pleasant acquaintance, of whom she 
would willingly have made a friend, had he been disposed to meet 
her half way. But some days later a very disagreeable incident 
occurred, and one which she had difficulty in forgiving, although 
he was in no way to blame for it. Climatic conditions had by 
that time altered considerably for the better, and the only reason 
why Clarissa was not out riding, on such a beautiful, sunny after- 
noon, with Guy and Madeline was that the former had in a some- 
what marked manner refrained from urging her to accompany 
them. He was going, he had said, to put his young sister through 
a course of schooling which, he was afraid, would bore Miss Dent, 
and he expressed no sort of anxiety to undertake the education of 
a second pupil. Miss Dent, therefore, having decided ‘to remain 
at home, had established herself with a book in a sheltered 
corner of the garden, where it was quite warm enough to sit out 
of doors and read, supposing that she had wanted to read—which 
she didn’t. 

She had been gazing abstractedly for some little time at the 
distant mountains, all glittering and glistening with freshly-fallen 
snow, when the sound of approaching footsteps and high-pitched 
French voices roused her from her day-dream. It was Lady 
Luttrell and Madame de Malglaive, who were engaged in con- 
versation, and she held her breath, knowing that she was hidden 
from them by an intervening belt of evergreens and having no 
particular wish to be dragged from her retreat. Thus it came to 
pass that, without the slightest intention of playing the eaves- 
dropper, she distinctly heard Lady Luttrell say: 

‘ My dear, you do not understand our English customs. With 
us marriages are not arranged; we only try sometimes to bring 
them about, and in this case we are not trying at all. Sir Robert 
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has scruples, which you will think absurd and which I myself 
think rather absurd. Still I am compelled to respect them.’ 

‘It is a great fortune,’ said Madame de Malglaive gravely ; 
‘you will be inexcusable if you allow it to escape you. The more 
so as it seems to me that the girl——’ 

‘Ah, yes!’ interrupted Lady Luttrell; ‘that is the provoking 
part of it! I, too, have noticed that she has a decided penchant 
for Guy; but I am not permitted to lend a helping hand to 
events, and even if I were, it would be useless, I fear. You know 
—or perhaps you do not know—what Guy is! No consideration 
of wisdom or prudence will ever induce him to do what he does 
not want to do, and it is only too evident to me that he has taken 
this poor child en grippe. Yet she is neither plain nor stupid: 
he might do a thousand times worse, and no doubt he will. 
Enfin !—une affaire manquée, that is all that one can say about it.’ 

Madame de Malglaive, apparently, had something more to say 
about it ; but, as the two ladies had now turned their backs and were 
walking away, her remarks did not reach the ear of the indignant 
listener. Indignant Clarissa could not help being, nor was she at 
all mollified by having been made aware of Sir Robert’s honour- 
able scruples. This match, it seemed, had not, according to Lady 
Luttrell, been ‘arranged,’ but it had certainly been desired; and 
now that it had to be regarded as ‘une affaire manquée,’ the 
kindness and hospitality of which she had been the recipient ought 
not to be further trespassed upon. Her first impulse was to go 
back to the house, despatch a telegram to her uncle and announce 
on the morrow that, since she was perfectly well, there was no 
longer any necessity for her to remain abroad. But, fortunately, 
she had just enough of common sense to restrain her from making 
herself so ridiculous. She saw that she would not be able to 
change all the plans that had been made for her without an 
explanation, and to give the true explanation ‘of her departure 
would bea little too humiliating! Moreover, Lady Luttrell, who 
had a perfect right to wish that her son should make a good 
marriage, had, after all, been guilty of no sin. With a slight 
effort, pardon might be granted to that anxious mother ; but at 
Clarissa’s age one is not quite sufficiently heroic or philosophic to 
pardon a man for behaving as Captain Luttrell had deemed it 
indispensable to his safety to behave. That he should have 
‘taken her en grippe’ was a matter for regret, no doubt; still he 
was very welcome to his likes and dislikes, ‘ But really,’ said 
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Clarissa to herself, ‘I think he might have waited to find out 
whether he was in the smallest danger from me before giving 
himself so much trouble to keep out of my way.’ — 

Consequently, from that day forth Guy was made to understand 
very clearly that Miss Dent found him a bore. She did not 
always answer when he spoke to her; she often seemed to be 
unconscious of his presence, and would yawn wearily on being 
reminded of it ; she curtly declined to join him and his sister in 
their rides, and once, when she had hesitatingly consented to give 
him a dance, she unblushingly threw him over in favour of Mr. 
Ingram. That this method of treatment should have imbued 
Captain Luttrell with a strong desire to kick Mr. Ingram, as well 
as with an increased appreciation of charms which other men 
besides Mr. Ingram appeared to find potent, was scarcely surprising. 
But it did not spur him on to place himself in open rivalry with 
those more favoured persons. From the first he had determined to 
adopt a magnanimous course so far as this wealthy and altogether 
inexperienced young woman was concerned ; since she was pleased 
to spare him all effort by metaphorically trampling upon him, so 
much the better! He therefore effaced himself, with a smile 
upon his lips and not much more of wounded vanity in his heart 
than was to be expected of one who had hitherto had every reason 
to believe that he was irresistible. 

‘ Clarissa,’ said Madeline suddenly, one afternoon, ‘why do you 
hate Guy? Oh, you needn’t deny that you hate him; I have 
seen it for ever so long, and I can’t make it out! What can he 
possibly have done to offend you ?’ 

Madeline, by Clarissa’s request, had ceased to address her as 
‘Miss Dent.’ An intimacy had sprung up between them which, 
notwithstanding the slight disparity in their years, had become 
very close and was destined to prove enduring. Already they had, 
or pretended to have, no secrets from one another; so that now, 
while they were strolling down one of the shady paths of the Park 
on their way to the Plaine de Bilhéres, where they were to witness 
a golf competition in which Guy was taking part, it was almost a 
question whether honesty and the claims of friendship did not 
demand a simple statement of the truth. Clarissa, however, after 
a brief inward debate, contented herself with replying : 

‘What rubbish! I don’t hate your brother a bit; I don't 
think enough about him to hate, or even dislike, him. Very 
likely if he were my brother, I should admire him as much as 
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you do. As it is, he seems to me to be a very—what shall I say ? 
—ordinary sort of person.’ 

‘He is not ordinary,’ cried Madeline, firing up, ‘and I don’t 
for one moment believe that you think he is! Why, there is 
nothing that Guy can’t do better than other people !—riding, 
shooting, fishing———’ 

‘Oh yes, and dancing too,’ interrupted Clarissa, with a laugh. 
‘JT dare say we shall have to congratulate him upon having won 
this golf-medal, or whatever it is, into the bargain. Only all that 
doesn’t strike me as making him such a very extraordinary being. 
A golf-medal isn’t quite the same thing as the Victoria Cross, you 
see. 

‘How can he help it if he has never been given a chance of 
fighting ?’ asked Madeline pertinently. ‘I am quite sure that 
he will never hesitate to risk his life, whether he gets the Victoria 
Cross for it or not. You are not going to call him a coward, I hope?’ 

Clarissa disclaimed any idea of bringing so offensive an accu- 
sation against Captain Luttrell. No doubt he would fight as well 
as another in case of necessity ; but she confessed that he did not 
give her the impression of a man who was likely to do anything 
foolhardy. He was rather too sensible and too self-indulgent for 
that, she thought. 

Madeline, who was a somewhat hot-tempered young person, 
looked for a moment as though she resembled her brother in 
respect of entire readiness to show fight ; but, instead of doing that, 
she burst out laughing and made one of those shrewd observations 
whereby children not unfrequently astonish their elders. 

‘If you had not assured me that you had never been in love 
in your life, Clarissa,’ said she, ‘I should suspect you of being a 
little bit in love with Guy.’ 

Such a silly speech merited no rejoinder and received none. 
Clarissa contemptuously raised her chin a couple of inches, changed 
the subject, and took care to talk so fast that her juvenile com- 
panion had no chance of reverting to it until they had descended 
to the long, level expanse of waste land, known as the Plaine de 
Bilhéres, which has been utilised for purposes of recreation by 
cricketers, lawn-tennis players, and golfers ever since Pau became 
an English colony. 

Immediately on their arrival they were accosted by Mr. 
Ingram, who was a golfer of some proficiency, and who, it appeared, 
was on this occasion playing with and scoring for Guy. 
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‘You are just in time to see us start on our second round,’ he 
said; ‘perhaps you may care to walk with us for a few holes, 
Oh, no; you won’t put us off. My nerves are warranted to stand 
anything; and if they weren’t it would make no difference, for 
our steps have been dogged all along by a crowd of people who 
have never witnessed anything like Luttrell’s driving before. Just 
look at them !’ 

Clarissa looked at them, and could scarcely restrain herself 
from joining in their low, awestruck murmur of admiration when 
Guy carelessly stepped up to his ball, and with a swift, full swing 
of the supple club, sent it soaring away into space. Mr. Ingram’s 
performance was of a more modest, but perhaps equally useful 
kind. 

‘I am the tortoise and Luttrell is the hare, you know,’ he ex- 
plained to Clarissa, who was walking forward beside him, while 
Madeline had joined her brother. ‘I can generally catch him up 
when it comes to short play, and we were all even at the end of 
the first round, you know.’ 

Mr. Ingram seldom failed to end his sentences with ‘ you 
know,’ being under the impression that it is customary to do so in 
the best English society. His attentions to Miss Dent, which had 
latterly been conspicuous, were due, it may be conjectured, to a 
clear comprehension of what is customary all the world over. He 
was not in the least smitten with the reputed heiress, and was 
fully persuaded in his heart (not, it must be owned, without 
reason) that the standard of beauty, elegance, and attractiveness 
was far higher amongst his own countrywomen than elsewhere; 
but he was all the more willing to bestow a temporary patronage 
upon Clarissa because he suspected that that overbearing, free- 
and-easy fellow Luttrell did not like it. 

Clarissa, in common with the rest of the throng of spectators, 
followed, for the next half-hour or so, the vicissitudes of a game 
which is, perhaps, of all games the least interesting to look on at ; 
but then, to be sure, she was not looking at it very much. Her 
eyes wandered continually to the distant, sun-smitten mountains, 
from the snowy Pic du Midi de Bigorre in the far east to the Pic 
du Midi d’Ossau, a sort of miniature Matterhorn, which rises 
almost directly south of Pau. Her thoughts, too, wandered a long 
way from the level, calm discourse of Mr. Ingram, who was 
playing very nicely and who seemed to be getting a little the 
better of his more showy antagonist. But if the progress of this 
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contest failed to excite her, an incident presently occurred which, 
while it lasted, was too exciting to be pleasant. 

‘Thunder !’ exclaimed Mr. Ingram, lapsing suddenly into an 
idiomatic form of speech which it was his usual effort to avoid, 
‘that boy is going to be drowned!’ 

Clarissa followed the direction of his outstretched finger, and 
saw for a moment a round, black head and a pair of small arms 
flung up above the waters of the neighbouring Gave. That stream, 
swollen by the recent rains and still more by the subsequent 
melting of the snows, had acquired the dimensions of a broad and 
turbid river. It was evident that the urchin, stooping to fish out 
a golf-ball, driven thither by some erratic player, had lost his 
footing and was now in imminent danger of losing his life into the 
bargain. Cries of consternation arose on all sides ; half-a-dozen 
men, including Mr. Ingram, ran hastily towards the bank, and 
stood there in attitudes expressive of the indecision that they 
probably felt. But Guy Luttrell, who had his coat off in a 
twinkling, was evidently not afflicted with a malady which is only 
too apt to debar the majority of us from proving how brave we 
really are. Clarissa, holding her breath, saw him plunge into the 
water and saw him immediately swept down stream by the rush- 
ing current. Then he disappeared behind a jutting promontory, 
overgrown with osiers, and she, together with the rest of the spec- 
tators, started off as fast as her legs would carry her to witness the 
sequel. 

They were not quite in time to witness what, as Guy after- 
wards admitted, had been a very near approach to a catastrophe. 
When his friends caught sight of him, some two or three hundred 
yards beyond them, he was already ashore, with his half-drowned 
burden, and had sat down to recover the breath of which he found 
himself somewhat short. It was, in truth, rather luck than skill 
that had saved him; for he had been carried out into mid-stream 
and would probably have been whirled on until his strength gave 
out, but for the topmost branches of a fallen tree, which he had 
just succeeded in clutching. But he did not at the time think it 
necessary to mention these details. 

‘Oh, J’m all right !’ he said, laughing, in answer to the sympa- 
thetic inquiries which were presently showered upon him. ‘I’m 
not so sure about this little beggar, who must have swallowed a 
gallon of dirty water, I expect, Does anybody know where he 
lives ?’ . 
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The boy, whose business in life it was to carry clubs, was well 
known to several of the bystanders, and he was at once removed 
to a neighbouring cottage, where restoratives were employed with 
satisfactory results. But this occupied some little time, and Guy 
was repeatedly implored not to stand about any longer in his 
dripping clothes. 

‘Very well,’ he said at last; ‘I'll be off, then. No; I don’t 
want a lift, thanks. The best thing to do, when you are wet 
through, is to trot home on your own feet.’ 

So he departed at a trot, after declining Mr. Ingram’s offer ot 
an overcoat, and remarking that he was afraid his late antagonist 
must be allowed to walk over for their match. 

‘Not that I acknowledge myself beaten,’ he added. ‘ We'll 
fight it out some other day.’ 

Assuredly he had not been beaten. On the contrary, he had 
gained a victory which he had been free from any intention of 
winning, and of which the vanquished person was as yet hardly 
conscious. Only, when Madeline asked triumphantly, ‘ How about 
Victoria Crosses now ?’ Clarissa was fain to eat humble pie. 

‘T apologise,’ she answered. ‘I didn’t think he had it in him; 
but I was wrong. It just shows the necessity of putting one’s 
neighbours to the test if one wants to find out what they are.’ 

And then, with a cruelty which nothing but extreme youth 
could excuse, she turned to Mr. Ingram, who was escorting the 
ladies home, and remarked: ‘I suppose the rest of you were 
not ambitious of being decorated with Victoria Crosses or even 
with Humane Society’s medals.’ 

‘T am not an ambitious man, replied Mr. Ingram composedly ; 
‘my little part in life has to be played without accompaniment of 
drum and trumpet. But there is this to be said for me, that I 
am not jealous, and my congratulations to your friend Luttrell 
are soured by no amriere pensée.’ 

Perhaps Mr. Ingram had slightly the best of it in that small 
passage of arms; but Clarissa, not entirely taking his meaning, 
enjoyed the satisfaction of believing that she had administered a 
rebuke in a quarter where it seemed to be deserved. 
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CHAPTER VII, 
WHY NOT? 


None but the brave deserve the fair, and while youth lasts we are 
all of us, whether fair or unfair, prone to fall down and worship 
courage. In this our instincts do not lead us very far astray ; for 
in truth the first and foremost thing required of a man here below 
is that he should prove himself aman. As time goes on, to be sure, 
we learn (among many other distressing and disheartening things) 
that physical valour may co-exist with various reprehensible and 
even despicable qualities ; but if Clarissa Dent had believed that, 
she would not have been the generous and impulsive being that, 
happily for herself, she still was. Generosity forbade her to with- 
hold the tribute of her unstinted admiration from a man who had 
risked his life to save that of a fellow-creature, and if Captain 
Luttrell had given her some cause for personal dissatisfaction with 
him, none the less was he a hero of the loftiest order. 

However, he had no notion of so regarding himself, and he 
made very light of the afternoon’s adventure when Clarissa met 
him again at the dinner table. 

‘One isn’t drowned so easily as all that,’ he said, in reply to 
his mother’s reiterated ejaculations of thankfulness and dismay ; 
‘if I hadn’t been reserved for some other fate, the Haccombe Bay 
lobsters would have made a meal of me long ago. Don’t you 
remember when old Abraham and I got capsized, and were three 
hours hanging on to the bottom of the boat before they could 
pick us up? That was a very different thing from being ducked 
for a few minutes in a muddy stream. Of course I knew it would 
be all right, or I shouldn’t have jumped in,’ 

He could not possibly have known that it would be all right, 
and Madeline felt. it due to him to point out that he could not, 
Clarissa held her peace, perceiving that he did not wish his 
exploit to be magnified; but, naturally enough, her esteem for 
him was enhanced by this becoming display of modesty. 

It may have been imagination, but she could not help think- 
ing that he was even less desirous than usual of talking to her 
that evening. At any rate he addressed his conversation almost 
exclusively to his mother and sister, and immediately after dinner 
he went off to the club. Could it be that he was under the im- 
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pression—the false and ridiculous impression —that she was dis- 
posed to become enamoured of him and that that dramatic incident 
had completed the conquest of her young affections ? Clarissa’s 
cheeks burned, as this extremely odious and unwelcome surmise 
forced its way into her mind. 

Now, if Guy had been under the above impression, and if he 
had wished to cure Miss Dent of a misplaced attachment (but, as 
a matter of fact this was not so), he could hardly have adopted a 
more foolish course than that which he was actually pursuing, 
It is not by ostentatious neglect that wounds of the heart are 
healed over or interest diminished, and, whether Clarissa liked or 
disliked him, it was inevitable that she should think a good deal 
about him that night—particularly as she could not get to sleep. 
Thus it came to pass that Clarissa’s thoughts, in which repen- 
tance, mortification, and wonder were about equally blended, took 
the final form of self-examination. Possibly it was not then, 
possibly it was not until some days later, that she admitted to 
herself in so many words what a humiliating misfortune had 
fallen upon her; yet there must, no doubt, have been some 
unacknowledged reason for the fact that her pillow was moistened 
with her tears. 

This was her first experience of what, in after years, impressed 
her more powerfully than anything else in life—the inequality of 
the sexes and the systematic injustice with which the so-called 
weaker sex is treated by the stronger. For a man to fall in love, 
without hope or prospect of return, is unlucky for him, but has 
never been held to be in any way disgraceful; whereas a woman, 
who is just as much a human being as he, becomes an object of 
universal ridicule and contempt for doing the very same thing, 
although she cannot help it. It is commonly asserted, to be sure, 
that she ought to be able to help it; but that is only one amongst 
the very numerous absurd assertions to which upholders of con- 
ventionality are wont to commit themselves. Clarissa, as soon as 
she knew for certain that she loved Guy Luttrell, tried to believe 
that she was not the least ashamed of doing so, and, notwith- 
standing her ill success in this gallant endeavour, she contrived to 
hold her head quite as high as usual when he was present. 

But although there might be nothing disgraceful in loving a 
man who disliked her, and who had the additional bad taste to 
show that he was a little in fear of her advances, disgrace of the 
deepest kind would, of course, be involved in giving him any 
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ground for supposing that such was the case. Clarissa, therefore, 
began to treat Captain Luttrell with a disdainful coldness which, 
as she was rather glad to notice, was neither lost upon him nor 
enjoyed by him. She declined, with quite uncalled-for asperity, 
to profit by the lessons in equitation which he kindly offered to 
give her; when, on several successive occasions, he asked her for 
a dance, she had an excuse, which was obviously a mere trumped- 
up excuse, ready for him; she displayed a marked preference for 
other people’s company as often as he made his appearance, and 
more than once she was downright rude to him. 

‘In all my experience,’ remarked Mr. Ingram, who was an 
intermittent and amused spectator of these tactics, ‘I have never 
seen a young lady give herself away so absolutely as Miss Dent is 
doing. It’s pathetic, you know, and Captain Luttrell ought to be 
ashamed any way. Because he either has ordinary intelligence or 
he hasn’t. If he has, it’s too bad of him to hold back any longer, 
and if he hasn’t But I can’t believe that you Englishmen are 
really as dense as you sometimes look.’ 

‘Guy Luttrell is not generally considered to be a fool,’ returned 
Colonel Curtis, somewhat nettled by this attack upon his fellow- 
countrymen. ‘He is a gentleman, if you understand what that 
means, and he may feel bound to “‘ hold back,” as you call it, from 
an heiress who is under his mother’s care just now.’ 

Mr. Ingram confessed that such an explanation of Captain 
Luttrell’s apparent insensibility did not strike him as particularly 
plausible ; yet the Colonel was not very far off the mark, and Guy, 
whose experience had been rather longer and more varied than 
that of the young American, would have known very well what 
interpretation to place upon poor Clarissa’s behaviour, had he been 
in a position to judge her dispassionately. 

By degrees, however, he had arrived at the discovery that he 
was no longer able to survey Miss Dent from a wholly dispassionate 
standpoint. Ill-conceived as her efforts to show him that he was 
by no means a persona grata to her had been, they had neverthe- 
less proved successful, and he was now compelled to acknowledge 
to himself—not for the first time—that his susceptible heart had 
passed out of his own guardianship. No better reason, of course, 
could have been afforded him for beginning to lay siege to the 
heiress, nor any better excuse supplied for the abandonment of his 
self-denying ordinance ; but, as he was really and truly in love, he 
was precluded from detecting the obvious, and he quite believed 
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that he was, from some cause or other, repugnant to Clarissa, 
Under all the circumstances, therefore, he could but congratulate 
himself that his leave of absence and his sojourn at Pau were alike 
drawing towards a close. 

‘Aldershot is about the most detestable spot in England,’ he 
told his mother one day; ‘ but to Aldershot I must go, prepara- 
tory to embarking for some still worse spot out of England. Time’s 
pretty nearly up, too.’ 

Lady Luttrell broke out into lamentations which Clarissa 
could not help thinking were partly addressed to herself. ‘ Don’t 
speak of it! I can’t bear think of your being packed off to India 
in a horrid troopship and banished from us for no one knows how 
many years! What a wretched thing it is to be short of money ! 
And what a stupid arrangement it seems that the people who have 
the money are almost always those who don’t know how to make 
a sensible use of it !’ 

Well, if this was meant for a reproach, it was scarcely merited, 
and if Lady Luttrell’s manner had become a trifle less affectionate 
of late, that was only because she so entirely misapprehended the 
situation. Clarissa, unluckily for herself, was blessed with no 
saving sense of humour; otherwise she might have taken some 
comfort to her sad heart from a contemplation of the perversity 
and incongruity of things. As it was, she only felt sore and 
incensed against Lady Luttrell, who ought to have known, if any- 
body did, why the miserable money which her protégée did not 
want could not be expended upon the desired object of sparing a 
reluctant soldier his turn of foreign service. She was likewise 
exceedingly sorry for herself, seeing before her a prospect of 
perpetual spinsterhood and perpetual yearning for what could 
never by any possibility be hers. She was, in short, if anybody 
likes to call her so, a sufficiently silly and sensitive young woman 
just then; only, as the majority of us have been quite equally 
silly at one period or another of our lives, we may perhaps allow 
her the benefit of extenuating circumstances. After all, youth 
and the follies of youth are in most cases of very brief duration, 
while in some they are altogether harmless. Clarissa was destined 
to commit far more foolish actions before the close of her earthly 
career than the shedding of frequent secret tears over a volume of 
lovelorn and pessimistic poetry. 

Little, indeed, did she know or guess about the follies of Guy 
Luttrell’s youth, of which it cannot be said with truth that they 
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had been harmless either to himself or to others. In her eyes 
he was a modern Bayard—the embodiment of that non-existent 
personage whom she had sometimes pictured to herself as her 
possible future husband—and nothing but the fear of betraying so 
portentous a secret gave her strength to continue being as uncivil 
to him as she was. 

Winter was a thing of the past—or, at all events, appeared to 
be a thing of the past—when the date fixed for his departure 
drew so near as to be but four-and-twenty hours distant. The 
beech trees in the Park had donned a thin spring livery of tender 
green ; the snows were shrinking higher and higher up the flanks 
of the purple mountains ; Lady Luttrell was beginning to groan 
over the necessity of feeding hungry Conservatives in London soon 
after Easter, and the return of Mademoiselle Girault had long 
ago restored the unwilling Madeline to her studies. Clarissa, thus 
left a good deal to herself (for the Lenten season was observed 
somewhat strictly at the Chateau de Grancy and afternoon engage- 
ments had ceased to be either numerous or pressing), had wandered 
out, towards the hour of sunset, along the Promenade du Midi, 
past the statue of Gaston de Foix and so down to the Basse Plante, 
where she had paused to drop her elbows upon a low wall and 
gaze, with wistful, short-sighted eyes, at a prospect of which the 
beauty and the soft, varied colouring never palls upon appreciative 
beholders. 

‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence cometh 
my help ’—the words came suddenly into her mind and passed 
her lips in a whisper, although she had no idea of what their dead- 
and-gone writer had meant, nor any distinct consciousness of how 
they could be made to apply to her own case. Yet, when we are 
unhappy, the calm steadfastness of the everlasting, unchanging 
mountains has a soothing influence upon us—perhaps because it 
reminds us of our personal insignificance and of the pettiness of 
the little evanescent troubles which wrinkle our foreheads and 
turn our hair grey. Everything, of course, is relative, and 
Clarissa’s troubles were doubtless as important or as unimportant, 
so far as she was concerned, as the rise and fall of empires: such 
as they were, she felt at least: better able to bear them in the free 
air and encircled by that solemn, silent pageant of Nature than 
Within four narrow walls. The sun had not yet sunk low enough 
to redden the distant peaks; but the Gave beneath her, the 
rounded, wooded hills and the windows of the Jurangon houses 
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opposite were flooded and glowing in crimson light, and as she 
looked down upon that ruddy stream, shrunken now and inter- 
sected by broad stretches of gravel, her thoughts naturally reverted 
to a certain afternoon when it had been a wide, rushing river, and 
when a very brave man had not hesitated to cast himself into it. 
Well, somebody else had taken an equally reckless plunge at that 
self-same moment, and was likely to be punished for her im- 
prudence with infinitely greater severity than he; but what then ? 
T hold it true, whate’er befall ; 
I feel it when I sorrow most ; 
*Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all, 
murmurs poor Clarissa ; and really there is not the slightest reason 
to laugh either at her or at her quotation. But Captain Luttrell, 
stepping briskly homewards and catching sight of that solitary, 
pensive figure, must needs break in upon her musings with a 
piece of singularly ill-timed jocularity : 

‘Hullo, Miss Dent! Composing a sonnet to the dying day ? 
Rather a dangerous thing to do in these latitudes. You'll get 
such a chill presently, if you don’t mind, that you'll be apt to 
follow the day to its grave before the sonnet gets into print.’ 

Clarissa started and flushed. ‘How I hate people who make 
one jump!’ she exclaimed irritably. 

‘I apologise. But I am no worse off than I was before ; for 
it is some little time already since you began to honour me with 
your hatred, isn’t it ?’ 

‘I am sorry that you should think so,’ answered Clarissa, 
recovering her dignity and her composure. ‘ You are quite mis- 
taken, as it happens. I am glad to say that I do not hate any- 
body in the world, and I can’t imagine why you should suppose 
that I have any feeling so strong as that about you.’ 

‘We'll substitute antipathy, then; though I’m not sure that 
I shouldn’t prefer hatred, of the two. Anyhow, you are about to 
be relieved of my unwelcome society, so I dare say it doesn’t 
matter much. All the same, since we are upon the point of part- 
ing, and since it is not very probable that we shall ever meet 
again, I wish you wouldn’t mind telling me what it is that you 
find so obnoxious in me.’ 

The odd thing was that this question was put in perfect good 
faith, and it was perhaps even more odd that Guy had not put it 
earlier. The reader, however, has already been made acquainted 
with some of his reasons for preserving an abnormal reticence, 
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and if he now felt justified in giving expression to his natural 
curiosity, that was only because he was genuinely convinced that 
Clarissa Dent was an abnormal woman. The normal woman, as 
he could not but be aware, not only liked but adored him. 

‘I find nothing obnoxious in you,’ was the gratifying reply 
that he received. ‘It would be rather more to the purpose if I 
were to ask you—but really I don’t care to know. As you say, 
we are not very likely to meet again ; so it doesn’t signify.’ 

A colloquy initiated after that fashion could hardly terminate 
without some further clearing of the ground. Guy and Clarissa 
paced slowly, side by side, down one of the shady by-paths of the 
Park (although that was not their way to the Chateau de Grancy) 
and, after a vast deal of circumlocution which it is needless to 
report, each offered the other a sufficiently pretty apology. There 
had been some misunderstanding, it appeared: Captain Luttrell 
did not in the least dislike Miss Dent, and nothing had been 
further from Miss Dent’s intention than to snub Captain Luttrell. 

‘Well, ’'m glad we are going to part friends, anyhow,’ the 
latter concluded, with an air of cheerful acquiescence, ‘and I’m glad 
we have had this little explanation. By Jove! how cold it gets 
the moment the sun has gone down! Won’t you let me help you 
on with your cloak ?’ 

She handed him the wrap which she had been carrying over 
her arm, and he placed it round her shoulders. He was so expe- 
rienced in the performance of such small services that he ought 
to have been less clumsy about it ; but somehow or other, a hitch 
occurred in the operation. With an impatient murmur, she 
turned her face towards him, as he stood behind her; he saw that 
her eyes were. misty with tears; she saw that his brows were 
drawn together and that his lips were quivering—and then, all of 
a sudden, there was no more necessity for explanations. Verbal 
explanations are, at best, but sorry expedients, something unspoken 
almost always lurking behind them; but the language of the 
eyes does not deceive; nor, to be sure, is it very often intended to 
do so when the eyes in question happen to belong to two lovers. 

‘And, after all, why not ?’ Clarissa was saying joyfully, about 
a quarter of an hour later. ‘Why should we not do what every- 
body wants us to do?’ 

‘Upon my word, I don’t know,’ answered Guy, laughing. 
‘Except, of course, that Iam not, and never shall be, half good 
enough for you.’ 

' 7—2 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE OPPOSING FORCES. 


THERE were perhaps several considerations, in addition to that 
modestly instanced by Guy Luttrell, which rendered his betrothal 
to Clarissa Dent a proceeding of doubtful wisdom; but Lady 
Luttrell only realised one of these, and could not be so ungracious 
as to allude to it in the fullness of her joy at the tidings imparted 
to her. For the rest, her conscience accorded her plenary absolu- 
tion. She had done nothing at all to promote or encourage this 
match ; she had quite made up her mind that it would never take 
place, and neither Sir Robert nor Mr. Dent could justly reproach 
her if two young people who were admirably suited to one another 
in every respect had seen fit to astonish her beyond all measure 
by calmly announcing that they had exchanged vows of eternal 
fidelity. 

‘ My dear child,’ she exclaimed, enfolding Clarissa in a tender, 
maternal embrace, ‘I can’t tell you how happy you have made 


me! ‘There is nobody—I can truly say nobody—whom I would 
rather welcome as a daughter-in-law, and, fastidious as dear Guy 
is, I am quite sure that he could not have made a better choice.’ 
Considering that the bride-elect was, or was going to be,a 
rich woman, while the expectant bridegroom could hardly be 
quoted at a high figure in the matrimonial market, there was a 
hint of patronage about this speech which might have amused 


some people. But it did not amuse Clarissa, who was disposed to 
accept her new-found happiness in a spirit of becoming humility 
and who thought Lady Luttrell very kind. 

For the matter of that, everybody was very kind. Madeline, 
of course, was overjoyed; but it was scarcely to be anticipated 
that Madame de Malglaive, Mr. Ingram, and others would hear 
the news so early as the very next morning and would hasten, 
without a moment’s loss of time, to offer their heartfelt felicita- 
tions. As Guy had not informed any of them, it must be 
assumed that somebody else had done so, and probably somebody 
else had deemed it expedient to do so; but Clarissa did not 
object. She was only too happy that all the world should know 


how happy she was. 
One sad but altogether inevitable drawback to her happiness 
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was that Guy was compelled to leave her by the night mail for 
England. His leave was up; there would have been no time to 
communicate, even if there had been any use in communicating, 
with the authorities, and all that could be said was that their 
separation would not be a very prolonged one. Moreover, Alder- 
shot is within easy reach of London. 

‘I shall write to you every day until we meet again,’ Guy 
promised, ‘and you must write to me, too. And then—vwell, 
there’s no reason for a long engagement, is there? I suppose it 
wouldn’t do for us to defy popular superstition by being married 
in May, but what do you think about June ?’ 

He really did not imagine that there was anything to be 
urged against a speedy marriage or that any obstacles were likely 
to be placed in the way of it. His father, he naturally presumed, 
would share his mother’s satisfaction ; he foresaw no opposition on 
the part of Mr. Dent, whose ambition ought to be pretty well 
gratified by an alliance with the Luttrells, and as for the honour- 
able hesitation which he had felt at the outset, that troubled him 
no more. Why, indeed, should it? He was going to marry 
Clarissa because he loved her, not for the sake of her fortune, the 
amount of which he had not even had the curiosity to inquire ; 
he would not insult her by referring to the subject; nor, he was 
very sure, did she require to be told that he was an honest man. 
There were plenty-of other things which she did require to be 
told, and plenty which he required her to tell him; so that the 
entire afternoon was occupied in an interchange of questions and 
answers which were delightful to the persons concerned, but which 
may safely be left to the imagination of readers who have been, 
or are destined to be, somewhat similarly circumstanced. 

‘Isn’t it terrible,’ exclaimed Clarissa, as they sauntered slowly 
up the garden in the fading light of evening, ‘to think that we 
were within a hair’s breadth of never understanding one another 
at all!’ 

Guy agreed that it was; but was of opinion that the fault 
had not lain with him. How could he possibly have divined the 
truth when she had lost no opportunity of showing that she posi- 
tively detested the sight of him ? 

‘I was sitting just over there,’ continued Clarissa, pointing 
tragically towards the fatal spot, ‘ when I overheard your mnether 
telling Madame de Malglaive that you had “ taken me en grippe,” 

I don’t like to think about it even now!’ 
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‘Then we won’t think about it,’ returned Guy, who had 
already been informed of the dismal episode alluded to. ‘ We'll 
think about the present and the future and forget the past. I 
have always found that that is the best plan.’ 

It was, at all events, a plan which he had always adopted and 
which has its obvious advantages. He was not dishonest ; he had 
confessed on being interrogated that Clarissa was not, strictly 
speaking, his first love; but he had added, with a firm conviction 
of his own veracity, that he had never really and seriously loved 
any other woman before. And that assurance had sufficed for 
her. Does not everybody in the world make one or two false 
starts ? Had not she herself, when at school, cherished a fugitive 
fancy for an emaciated and eloquent young curate ? 

Lady Luttrell, Madeline, and Clarissa drove down to the railway 
station with Guy to see him off, and, as the occasion was not one 
that called for tears or fears, the whole four of them were in the 
best of good spirits. They were to meet again soon—in a few 
weeks indeed; for Lady Luttrell said it was high time to be 
thinking about a move northwards, now that the cold weather was 
quite over and done with. 

‘I have written to Robert,’ she told Clarissa, after the train 
had steamed away, ‘and I suppose you also have sent a letter to 
your dear, good uncle. It is just possible,’ she added presently, 
‘that they may not be quite as delighted with our news as they 
ought to be; parents and guardians are apt to be so cautious 
and fussy! But you must not mind that; I will undertake to 
say that everything shall be arranged and agreed to as soon as I 
reach London.’ 

‘I don’t see what difficulty there can be about it,’ answered 
Clarissa, with a slight touch of incipient combativeness in her 
tone. 

She did not, in truth, see what difficulty could arise. Guy 
had made his choice, she had made hers, and nobody had either 
the right or the power to stand between them ; it was as simple as 
that. Lady Luttrell, however, saw plainly enough that there were 
breakers ahead ; and she was scarcely surprised, though she was a 
little annoyed, when the post brought her, in due course, a very 
sharp epistolary rebuke from her absent lord. 

Sir Robert begged to say distinctly that he must wash his hands 
of the whole business. At the same time, he must express his 
regret that, in defiance of his clearly-worded wishes and instruc- 
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tions, his wife should have thought fit to lend herself to what had 
all the appearance of being ‘a put-up job.’ He had seen Guy 
and he had seen Dent. ‘The former, to whom I ventured to give 
my opinion of the part which he has played in this rather dis- 
creditable affair, made out, I am bound to admit, a fairly good 
case for himself; the latter, I am glad to tell you, acquits me of 
any complicity in it, but of course refuses his sanction to anything 
of the kind. He is writing, I believe, to his niece, and will, no 
doubt, explain to her, as he has already explained to me, that, so 
far from being an heiress and a free agent, she will for some years 
to come be entirely dependent upon him. I gather, indeed, that 
there is no certainty about her ever coming into more than a very 
moderate fortune. One would have thought that a woman of the 
world would have taken the trouble to ascertain these details 
before placing herself and others in so ambiguous a position ; but 
I am afraid, my dear Antoinette, that you will continue to despise 
prudence and discretion till the end of the chapter.’ 

This was not a very pleasant letter to receive; but Lady 
Luttrell, little as she deserved to be scolded, had fully anticipated 
a scolding. What disquieted her a good deal more than Sir 
Robert’s censure was his surprising assertion that Clarissa was 
neither an heiress i esse nor in posse; and thus jt was that her 
ladyship passed through half an hour of painful suspense, which 
she had some ado to restrain herself from cutting short by going 
upstairs and knocking at Miss Dent’s door. But at the expiration 
of that interval the girl entered the room, holding several sheets 
of closely-written note-paper in her hand and looking, upon the 
whole, less perturbed than might have been expected. 

‘I have had letters from Guy and from Uncle Tom,’ she 
began. ‘Iam sorry to say that they are rather unsatisfactory—at 
least, Uncle Tom’s is. He writes in a way which I am sure is 
meant to be kind; but he says he cannot approve of the engage- 
ment and must forbid it. It seems that, by my father’s will, I 
shall only have such money as he may choose to allow me until I 
come of age, and he says Guy has not enough to marry upon. 
Then he goes on—oh, here it is! ‘I need hardly add that I 
should not feel justified in providing you with the means of 
making a marriage which, for various reasons, seems to me most 
unlikely to insure your future happiness.” But of course he can 
be no judge of that.’ 

Lady Luttrell wrinkled up her brows in distress. ‘ Certainly he 
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has no right to say anything so rude and so false,’ she declared. 
‘Still, if he really has the power that he claims—and I suppose a 
man of business, like Mr. Dent, must know what he is talking 
about——’ 

‘Oh, he has the power to stop my allowance for a few years to 
come,’ said Clarissa composedly ; ‘but I should hardly think that 
he will exercise it when he finds that I am quite determined. Iam 
not in the least afraid of poverty, you see; so that the prospect of 
being poor for a time doesn’t affect me, one way or the other.’ 

There was a look of quiet obstinacy about the set of the girl’s 
lips which Lady Luttrell had not noticed there before, and which 
would have been reassuring if it had been possible to count upon 
the obstinacy of another important person concerned. 

‘ My dear,’ she said affectionately, ‘I do so thoroughly sympa- 
thise with and admire you! You are quite right to disregard 
threats which I don’t think that your uncle ought to address to 
you without condescending to give reasons, and which I agree 
with you that he can scarcely be so foolish and so ill-natured as to 
carry out. After all, his control over you and your money must 
soon cease. And—and what does Guy say about it?’ 

Guy, it appeared, had said just what a gentleman and a dis- 
interested lover might have been expected to say. Interviews 
with his father and with Mr. Dent had failed to convince him that 
he had anything to repent of or regret ; although he admitted 
that, from their point of view, they were entitled to make some of 
the accusations that they had brought against him. His own 
point of view was that when two people loved one another, 
they were bound to say so, and his experience was that they 
invariably did. ‘Temporary lack of means, temporary banishment 
to garrison life in India, temporary worries and discomforts—all 
these were, no doubt, drawbacks which neither he nor Clarissa had 
foreseen and which he could not ask her to face without due con- 
sideration. Personally, he might be disposed to make rather too 
light of them. For the rest, he placed himself unreservedly in 
her hands, assuring her that he would bow to her decision, what- 
ever it might be, and that the only thing which no decision could 
alter or diminish was his entire devotion to her. 

Lady Luttrell breathed more freely after listening to these 
very noble sentiments. She was strongly of opinion that the 
drawbacks alluded to would not have to be faced, and that the 
difference between legal authority and practical ability to exercise 
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it could be brought home to Mr. Dent. Can a guardian absolutely 
rohibit the marriage of his ward? Lady Luttrell was not sure; 
put she had very little doubt as to the feasibility of coercing 
guardians. And what nonsense it was to pretend that Clarissa’s 
fortune would be a modest one! Must she not, in any case, 
succeed eventually to the wealth of her childless uncle, who was 
known to be a very rich man? These thoughts passed rapidly 
through the mind of a lady who was not in reality as mercenary as 
she may appear to be, and who fully meant what she said when 
she exclaimed : 

‘Dearest Clarissa, I cannot regret that some obstacles have been 
placed in your path ; because they have been the means of proving 
to you, as nothing else could have done, how indifferent dear Guy 
is to questions of money. We old folks, of course, have to con- 
sider them, and I frankly own that I should have been alarmed if 
he had proposed to marry a pauper... But it so happens that he is 
not going to do that, and I am confident that I shall soon be able 
to make your uncle see reason. Only perhaps, as this fuss has 
been raised, we had better lose no more time about returning 
home. It is always easier to arrange matters by word of mouth 
than by letter.’ 

Nature or Providence, as has already been mentioned, had not 
seen fit to endow Clarissa with any comforting appreciation of the 
humorous side of things; so that she did not find this innocent 
speech half as amusing as it really was. She replied quite 
gravely * . 

‘Guy does not mind marrying a pauper, and it seems to me 
that that ought to be sufficient. I should think that when Uncle 
Tom is convinced that we have made up our minds, he will allow 
me enough to dress upon—which is all that I shall ask him for. 
But even if he refuses, it will make no difference.’ 

‘Oh, we must not be too peremptory,’ said Lady Luttrell, 
laughing ; ‘we must not have family quarrels, when there is so 
little necessity for them. Write to that troublesome old uncle of 
yours; tell him that we are coming home, and that I insist upon 
keeping you with us in Grosvenor Place for the first few days. In 
that way I may contrive to have a talk with him before you meet, 
and to smooth his feathers down, instead of ruffling them up, as I 
am afraid you would be inclined to do. Leave him to me, and 
everything will soon come right, you will see.’ 

Within a week Lady Luttrell, whose energy and resolution 
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were generally equal to any emergency that might arise, had 
broken up the Pau establishment, had despatched the heavy 
luggage and some of the servants by sea from Bordeaux and was 
herself en route for London, accompanied by her daughter, her 
young friend and such attendant domestics as she considered 
indispensable. Of her husband’s opposition in the task which she 
had taken in hand she had no great fear, while what she knew of 
Mr. Dent encouraged her to believe that, like the majority of his 
sex, he would sacrifice a good deal for the sake of a quiet life. 
She had at first entertained some secret apprehensions respecting 
Guy ; but since Guy seemed disposed to stand to his guns, victory 
was to all intents and purposes assured. 


(To be continued.) 





IMPRESSIONS OF A FIRST NIGHT. 


Seven o’clock.—I go and get a bit of dinner at Gatti’s. Gatti’s 
is very full, and with difficulty I find a table to myself. Gatti’s 
is very hot, too, on this close, autumnal evening, and I feel that 
food will be only tolerable administered in liquid form—chicken 
broth iced, followed by some of Disraeli’s three-guinea champagne 
jelly. In my agitation I find myself talking with tender, almost 
tearful politeness to the waiter ; I can’t bear the idea of treating 
him as a mere automaton; I desire to make a friend of him, a 
real, lifelong friend, so that (if the play should unhappily be a 
failure) I may have one crumpled shirt-front at least to turn to for 
pity and consolation. 

But the waiter rather resents my advances, and waves me off 
with his napkin; he feels, no doubt, that such attentions are 
unnatural ; he suspects them as the prelude to a very small tip. 
When he gives my order in at the kitchen I see him watching me 
with disfavour from under his bushy Milanese eyebrows. He even 
complains of me to a cadaverous colleague, who shakes his stiff, 
black head and laughs. It is clear they both think me tipsy. 

While I wait I try to read the evening paper, but it all 
seems blurred. General Duchesne, away in Madagascar, has 
somehow managed to stab a woman in Poplar; butchered Arme- 
nians write from Devonshire that they've raised another crop of 
new peas; the Pope is dying by thousands of fever and want of 
the simplest medical remedies. At last, I find myself reading the 
table-cloth attentively. 

And then two gentlemen come and sit at my table. They are 
very polite, and explain that they wouldn’t dream of intruding on 
me, only the place is so full and they areina hurry. One of them 
I recognise as the critic of a minor paper ; the other recognises me, 
and says, with a grin, he supposes I am going to-night ? Why, 
you surely might as well ask a gentleman who is going to be 
hanged whether he proposes to be present. The minor critic 
eyes me with dull disapproval; he has seen so many first nights, 
so many failures, that I suppose he only sees another in embryo 
in me. I feel inclined piteously to ask him to permit me to pay 
for his dinner, or at least to beg him to be good enough to eat 
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mine, which somehow tastes exactly like cotton-wool. He raps 
the table angrily, and is savage with the waiter; he is treated, in 
‘consequence, with the greatest deference and celerity. Heine 
says somewhere that the reason we English are so well attended to 
abroad is because we treat the waiting class like beasts of burden. 
I tell the critic this hysterically, and he eyes me with duller dis- 
approval than ever. I have begun the evening badly ; my visit to 
Gatti’s is not at all a success. Absit, o absit omen! 

So I arise and go unto the theatre. In my effort to bow 
myself away courteously from the minor critic and his friend, I 
nearly fall down; I make my way to the door by a course so 
devious that everybody stares. It’s a lovely night, close and still 
and starry—far too fine to produce so poor a thing as my play on. 

Eight o’clock.—At the theatre the scene of the first act is set ; 
the stage is full of men in shirt-sleeves rushing about with chairs 
and properties. I make my way down to the curtain, and through 
a ragged hole I see a morose man in a black tie sitting in the 
front row of the stalls. What an expression! What hostility to 
my work clearly expressed in that heavy lurking eye and cruel 
jaw! I can hear the hum and murmur of the pit and gallery and 
the tuning of a fiddle. Somebody in the gallery cries brayvo ! 
ironically, and there is a laugh. Really, I wish people would 
make up their minds to be serious when they come to the first 
night of my play. 

Somehow, wherever I go, no one seems to see me, and I get in 
everybody's way. I never felt so thoroughly out of place—so 
neglected—in my life. At last I fall up against one of the com- 
pany—a gentleman who plays a small part with no particular skill, 
and who has been dressed for hours. I must talk to some one, so 
I take him gravely aside and make him a long, incoherent speech, 
trying to express to him my gratitude for all his care and atten- 
tion. Isay that it won’t be his fault if the play fails—true enough, 
heaven knows !—and that I shall never, never forget all I owe 
him. He appears rather incredulous and puzzled; and, after 
shaking hands solemnly, we glide apart. 

On my way upstairs the call-boy nearly knocks me down, 
shouting, ‘ Overtwre and beginners, please!’ If the piece is a 
success, and I become a power in the theatre, that boy will get his 
notice on Saturday morning. Upstairs my leading man is putting 
the final touches to his countenance in his dressing-room ; I- 
stand looking at him in dreary silence. He asks me where I am 
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going to see the piece from ; I open my mouth and try to say ‘the 
wings.’ No sound comes, for my tongue feels like a piece of dry 
velvet, and refuses its office ; so I simply point downstairs and crook 
my forefinger to indicate that I shall be standing in a corner. 
He laughs, and asks me how I feel? His dresser brings me half a 
bottle of soda-water. I drink it, and reply, ‘ Awful !’ 

Half-past eight.—The curtain rises on the first act ; the house 
settles itself, and I heara loud ’ssh! In ten minutes the act is in 
full, satisfactory swing, and we get our first laughs, our first 
applause. It is very strange, but before we are half way through 
the act there seems to come something over the footlights from the 
audience—some fluid, some essence, something quite impalpable, 
and yet something I can distinctly feel, that clearly expresses 
their interest and amusement. It comes surging over the foot- 
lights in waves and gusts; it wraps me up, as Sancho Panza says 
of sleep, ‘like a blanket ;’ it moistens my tongue, it cools my 
forehead, it steadies the shaking hand that grasps the wing. The 
master-carpenter, who is standing at my elbow listening, murmurs 
in my grateful ear, ‘We've gripped ’em!’ Nor is the grip 
loosened by a few truculent cries from the gallery to the leading 
lady to ‘speak up!’ It seems, indeed, to increase in tightness and 
intensity, and the curtain falls and is raised again and again to 
applause that is of the healthy nature of enthusiasm. 

‘That’s all right, sir,’ cries the master-carpenter, ‘as right as 
rain!’ Whereupon I execute a short but spirited dance.. 

I run up to the leading man’s dressing-room and finish my 
dance there. I drink more soda-water, and listen ecstatically to a 
note sent round from the front in which the master-carpenter’s 
expression is repeated, with the added lofty epithet—magnificent ! 
Well, not quite that, I think (they are fond of superlatives in the 
theatre) ; but on the whole as well-received a first act as even the 
most sanguine author could desire. 

Budding success seems to bring life and excitement on to 
the stage—into the passages and the dressing-rooms. Nobody 
walks ; everybody runs, talking and laughing. Again the call-boy 
nearly knocks me down with his ‘Second act, beginners, please !’ 
I smile at him, and think how natural such excitement is. He’s a 
nice boy; he shall never leave us, but grow old and grey-headed 
as a call-man. 

Nine-fifteen.—While I stand at the wing, listening delightedly 
to the laughter that greets the opening scenes of the second 
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act, the applause that punctuates the leading man’s tirade, my 
thoughts cannot help wandering to those dreary winter days, 
nearly three years ago, when, in a back room off the Strand, a pipe 
between my teeth, the rain lashing the dingy windows, I doggedly 
wrote the play. I little thought then I should ever really stand 
listening to the speeches I sat and mumbled as I wrote ; and yet I 
cannot deny but that I hoped, even against hope, as it seemed, 
Fac et spera! should be, no doubt is, the motto of every literary 
man, more particularly of every aspiring dramatic author. SoI 
did it and I hoped, and the play was hawked about to every 
manager in London. ‘Can’t see anything in it,’ wrote the eminent 
A.; ‘first act all right, and then it goes all to pieces,’ said the 
remarkable B.; ‘wants altogether reconstructing ; no good what- 
ever in its present shape,’ declared that acute judge ©. And so 
on, only more so, from D. and E. and F. 

At last it falls, rather wearily, into G.’s hands, who sends for 
me. A little alteration here, some cutting there, and here we are 
half way through the second act, and so far there seems no dimi- 
nution of our success. 

Fac et spera! therefore, thou great unacted; and be sure 
of this, that one day, soon or late, that play of thine will (if only 
it have the true stuff in it) find its home and its audience to 
laugh at it and applaud. As Sancho Panza says again, ‘The 
stone that is fit for the wall is not left to lie in the road.’ 

But, in the meantime, what weariness, what discouragement, 
what tortures for the sensitive! Perhaps the worst of all (once 
you have got the troubles of reception over) is the utter inability 
of the average actor to realise his author’s conception—to get any- 
where near the character the author has drawn, even to speak the 
lines with the proper emphasis. In that common case all you can 
do (after showing him where he is wrong, which he will probably 
resent) is to let him go his own road; don’t insist on his coming 
yours, for then you will get no result whatever—no approximation 
even to anything human. You will not be able to force him into 
your characterisation, and you will have destroyed such individu- 
ality as he may possess of his own. Many a play has been ruined 
by an author insisting on the certain, definite reading of a part, 
which the actor couldn’t give, because it didn’t fit his personality, 
and he was too little of an artist to change or adapt it. Let him, 
after doing all in your power to show him what you want, go his 
own way, and be thankful if, in the result, you get any approach to 
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the character you originally drew, or, above all, anything accept- 
able to an audience. 

I was standing at the wing, thinking of these things and 
listening to the act drawing to a close, when suddenly it seemed 
to me there was a diminution in that fluid sympathy and interest 
which hitherto had floated so comfortingly and abundantly over 
the footlights. The links between the stage and the audience 
seemed less tense, the scene seemed less warm, the actors no 
longer appeared moving in that imperceptible but palpable atmo- 
sphere that hitherto had given them confidence in themselves and 
assurance of their public. Was the remarkable B. right after all 
when he declared that, after the first act, it went all to pieces ? 
Was it the leading lady who was failing to hit the right note, or 
was the right note not there for her to hit? Was the interest of 
the house too tense to float, or had it altogether evaporated? My 
old anxiety returned ; my tongue grew stiff once more. I looked 
for comfort to my friend the master-carpenter, but he altogether 
evaded my eye. When at last the curtain fell, it fell indisputably 
to less applause than to the first act; plenty of it, to be sure, but 
clearly not to the same enthusiastic note. 

I turned to the master-carpenter for an explanation, but he 
had rushed to see after his men for the change of scene. I went 
rather apprehensively upstairs to find the leading man fuming in 
his dressing-room. He declares it all my fault, because I insisted 
on an anti-climax. He says that if the third act doesn’t put us 
right, it will be all up. I drink some more soda-water, and con- 
clude that during the third act it will be best for me to go for a 
walk outside. 

Len o’clock.—There is a passage outside our stage door, and 
there I go for a walk. It is perhaps fifty yards long, and up and 
down it I trudge like a convict taking exercise in a prison yard. 
The gallery door opens on to it, and higher up there is a slit for 
passing scenery through that looks down on to the stage. Some 
of the scene-shifters stand there looking in; hot gusts of air and 
the voices of the actors rise up through it. But from the front of 
the house absolute silence ; neither laughter, nor applause, nor any 
sign of existence whatever. For any sound that rises, so far as I 
can judge at present, the third act might as well be played to 
empty benches. 

Up and down the passage I dolefully trudge, supported by 
one of the company who feels for my misery and apprehension. 
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We talk gravely of everything but the piece; he tells me of his 
early career and struggles, and I listen sympathetically. I feel 
inclined to tell him something of mine, but conclude that after 
all he is seeing something of them for himself. Another joins us 
and observes solemnly, ‘I need scarcely tell you that your play 
depends entirely on its last act.’ I am much indebted to his 
penetration, I’m sure; I reply mournfully that I know that very 
well. Most plays do. 

As the act draws to its close one or two people slink out of 
the gallery door. It’s all over, I feel; let me go home and go to 
bed—let me try and forget I ever was mad enough to think the 
wretched thing was going to be a success. 

But my good friend takes me kindly by the arm and says that 
the act is ending, and we had better go down on to the stage. 
Exactly like the chief and most inconsolable mourner at a funeral, 
I go down the stone stairs and shuffle along the sloping side of 
the stage among people who make way for me, and at whom I 
dare not look. I feel a hundred years old, a broken man, that I 
shall never get over it. I go to my old place at the wing, and 
find there the master-carpenter, who is smiling. Very strange, 
but even as I go to my place I am at once conscious of the 
presence of the old grateful fluid sympathy and interest I felt so 
strongly during the first act. There it is back again, making the 
footlights burn the brighter, vivifying as with a gas the whole 
scene. I know instinctively by its presence that the last act: is 
all right—that.it has more than pulled us through, though at 
present the applause has not begun. As the curtain falls and is 
raised again and again, the master-carpenter bends forward and 
listens. ‘That’s all right, sir,’ he says confidently. ‘ I’ve seen so 
many first nights, and always know when the applause is genuine. 
That’s all right, sir; you take my word for it.’ 

And so it seems, for the company are all called, and I am 
called. Ihave a vision as I bow of a house that seems all in 
white standing up and clapping. It looks to me, somehow, like 
Martin’s picture of ‘The Plains of Heaven,’ with all the long rows 
of angels. The applause continues when the curtain is finally 
lowered, and some one from the gallery calls ‘Spee-eech !’ No one 
responds to the invitation, and we are free to go home to bed, with 
the happy consciousness of having all of us scored a success— 
author and actors and even the master-carpenter. 

As I go home across. Trafalgar Square in the clear, still night, 
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I cannot help thinking of the many pens scribbling away at that 
moment in the newspaper offices, nor can I keep myself from 
speculating, with a certain sickening apprehensiveness, as to what 
they are all going to say. 

That is one of the many trials and terrors of the theatre—that 
your first nights are never over. ‘There is the terror of the play 
itself—whether it is going to succeed or not with the audience ; 
then comes the fear of the morning papers, and then the evening, 
and then the weeklies, each bringing its own particular load of 
apprehension. And heaviest of all, perhaps, the fear that, when 
the critics have done their best and their worst, the public may 
still hold aloof and fail to appreciate your work as the masterpiece 
it may or may not have been proclaimed. To say nothing of fog, 
or war, or the death of a royal prince, or some great counteracting 
success at another theatre, any one of which may come and cut 
the booking to ribbons at the very high-water mark of your 
success. 

Truly, as Labiche once said to Dumas fils, ‘ You won’t work 
long for the theatre before you find it almost entirely destroys 
your digestion !’ 
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THE Dane is a good fellow. One comes, I think, inevitably to 
this conclusion after a somewhat intimate acquaintance with him, 
His country also is not the tame, uninteresting tooth of land one 
is prone to fancy from the summary of it given by the geography 
books. 

To get in touch with the Danes and Denmark proper, it is 
desirable not to sojourn too long in the towns. They are called 
towns, these little red-roofed, stork-inhabited, stone-paved settle- 
ments of from two to thirty thousand souls. But really they are 
nothing better than tolerably developed villages. The tone of 
existence in them is distinctly parochial and bucolic. Flocks and 
herds make noises in the streets, the people have mirrors affixed 
to their windows to give them sly yet exhilarating glimpses of 
the passers-by, and the stranger within their bounds is marked 
down in a moment, and becomes a most welcome topic of conjec- 
ture and an object for all eyes to fasten upon. They are so very 
rural, in fact, that the white mist, which in the gay summer season 
rises about bedtime from the rich grass lands in the neighbour- 
hood, has no difficulty towards midnight in covering them with 
its film and keeping them (storks and all) as cool as it keeps the 
grass blades in the meadows. The one or two high chimneys in 
their midst must not be taken for indications of ironworks or 
factories. Thither night and day clatter the milk carts with milk 
from the farms for miles round; and in them butter is made on 
behalf of an entire district for shipment to England. If there is 
another building of some size in the place, you may safely assume 
that it is a slaughter-house. The slaughter-house, like the dairy, 
is closely connected with England. Waggon-loads of carcases go 
from its gates periodically towards the nearest railway station, 
whence they journey at a dismal rate to Esbjerg, the chief port of 
shipment to Great Britain. 

The people are divisible roughly into but two classes—farmers 
and their dependants (including the tradesmen who live on both), 
and professional men. In Jutland, at any rate, one sees very few 
estates like those of our hereditary aristocrats, and one hears 
nothing at all about noblemen. The land is studded, from the 
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German frontier to the Skaw, with countless little sturdy farm- 
steads separated from each other by nothing but the level fields 
and meadows of their freeholds. Trees in West Jutland are rare ; 
hedges do not exist. The streams are trivial and meander deep 
set in the country, hid by the luxuriant flowery meads that clasp 
them closely. You may get an horizon of low moorland hills, 
beaded with little swellings—the graves of the old Danes; or you 
are free to guess where the land ends and the sky begins. If you 
are near a house, you will also be near the various plaintive kine, 
sheep and lambs and horses that are tethered in the grass conti- 
guous to the road. These quadrupeds know no.freedom in Den- 
mark. They are always a prey to nerves and the curiosity that is 
the outcome of their restricted mode of life. They scent the 
stranger afar off, and proclaim their anxiety both with their throats 
and their terrified leaps and bounds. The sluggish Danish trains 
move them to frenzy as they saunter past them. Yet they are 
Denmark’s chief aids to a livelihood—they and the vast fields of 
rye, thickly sown and so greatly beautified with blue cornflowers. 
The perfume of clover is over all the land, travelling on the genial 
breath of the west wind. It seems to intoxicate the larks with 
rapture ; they are singing above it as fervently at half-past nine 
at night as at five o’clock in the morning. And as much as any- 
thing else, it reconciles the tourist to the lack of the sensational 
in Denmark’s landscapes. 

They live full lives here in the dog days. I know not why, 
considering how little north of us Jutland is, its days should be, 
as they are, so emphatically longer than ours in midsummer. I 
have, on the Limfiord (latitude 57°) read the newspaper in my 
bedroom at half-past ten P.M. without the aid of a candle. While 
I read, the villagers played skittles in the alley under my window ; 
and beyond the hoary chestnut trees of the garden (with clots of 
starlings on their bare top boughs) the sky was still crimson and 
gold in the west, with the long woolly lines of vapour only just 
beginning to swathe the land like a blanket. On the other side 
of the inn the traffic was as vigorous then as at noonday. Carriers’ 
carts creaked up to the door and dray-loads of squeaking pigs 
made other music than the lark’s. Double chaises, with cushions 
of red or green velvet, and half a dozen happy villagers to each 
(the men all with great china-bowled pipes in their mouths) swung 
lazily by, raising a dust. And the lowing of troubled cows and 
calves came as much from the road as from the illimitable meadow 
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beyond, attached to the historic old manor-house (now a mere 
dairy farm), whose buildings were quite concealed by the tall trees 
that girdle them. The inn damsels, sewing-girls, kitchenmaids, 
the daughters of the house, and a friend or two had now set aside 
all the cares of the day, and were rolling each other about on the 
dewy grass under the chestnut trees like so many lambkins. 
Little they cared for Prim Propriety, with the pursed lip and 
the demure eye. And the landlady with the immeasurable waist, 
who by day held all the maids leashed to their respective tasks 
with inflexible yet not unkind severity, stood in the doorway, with 
her fat beringed fingers in her yielding sides, and disturbed the 
starlings periodically with her stentorian peals of laughter at the 
antics of her dependants. Yet at five o'clock the next morning, 
with her own Rhadamanthine hand, she will pull the bell rope 
that shall awaken each lass ; and by six the establishment will be 
again in a normal state of activity. As for the worthy landlord, 
he is haymaking until eleven p.M., and it will be odd if he is not 
up before his dame wakes every soul in the house with her call bell. 

This, be it understood, was ten miles from a railway station. 
Not that the train makes so much difference in Denmark. It does 
not, as with us, carry with it, wherever it appears, sentence of 
death to the old picturesque order of things. No, indeed. I have 
frequently spent four hours in it in the effort to cover forty miles, 
The railway here is a State concern, and it is just for all the world 
as if the State said to itself: ‘I love my few children so dearly, and 
they are so indispensable as taxpayers, that I will never, never risk 
their precious lives in my trains. Besides, coal is so terribly 
expensive in Denmark, and after all it does not matter much to 
the majority of my people whether they travel at ten miles an 
hour or thirty.’ I met an agreeable young butter merchant from 
England in one of the towns, who told me he did all his journeying 
in Denmark on a cycle. It saved his time, to say nothing of his 
temper. The Danes who heard this avowal were not humiliated. 
They merely smiled in the courteous Danish way and pleaded 
guilty; nor did they anathematise the State. And yet they were 
town Danes, living within sound of the bells of a cathedral nearly 
a thousand years old, and with two daily papers of their very own 
to stimulate their activities. Theirs. was a town with all the 
ordinary appliances and institutions of a high state of civilisation, 
including telephones and electric bells to its bettermost houses, 
and with a charming pleasure-wood in which was a café chantant 
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where, in 1895, that sublime song ‘ Ta-ra-ra boom-de-ay,’ sung to 
accompaniments from divers lands, created a riot of enthusiasm. 
Yet it had not inspired them with a yearning to move fast through 
life. 

I like all the Danes, from the professionalists, as they are 
called, to the stolid little country children who ‘cap’ so assidu- 
ously to the stranger man. But with this proviso: that they 
have not adulterated their native character with too much of the 
tincture of cosmopolitanism. The American Dane is often a 
highly unpleasing specimen of a man. He has assimilated per- 
force much of the vulgarity and dollar-worship so common across 
the Atlantic, and he openly despises his untravelled compatriots 
for their simplicity and contentment in that state of life in which 
circumstances and their own want of enterprise have fixed them. 
The genuine Dane would, I believe, die rather than cheat his 
fellow-man, and especially a stranger. But your emigrant Dane, 
home for a holiday from Iowa or Minnesota, or, worse still, returned 
as incapable, is quite another pair of shoes. Withal, if English 
traders in Danish butter and meat and English importers of cycles 
to this excellent cycling country may be believed, in all honest 
dealing the Danish trader is as keen for his own interests as he 
ought to be for the sake of his self-respect. 

‘We are notrich here in Denmark,’ said to me a stalwart farmer 
who had been coaxed into my room at a wayside inn merely 
because he had a little English; ‘but we do not spend much.’ 
He and his household (a large one) ate margarine. All his butter 
went to England. His pleasures at the inn of an evening were not 
of the costly kind: a penny cup of coffee or a three-halfpenny 
bottle of lager beer, with perhaps a cigar at five for twopence. He 
disabused my mind of the idea that his country is lightly taxed, 
and that it knows next to nothing of trials like ours under the 
Poor Laws. I was sorry to hear, moreover, that there are wicked 
old men in Denmark who assign their property to their children 
and play the pauper, throwing themselves upon their native parish, 
which is then bound to maintain them. They cannot be numerous, 
however. And the same may be said of the privileged estates of 
certain notorious individuals, which pay nothing towards the 
burdens of the State. The Dane loves fair treatment, and he 
would feel more affection for good (if despotic) King Christian the 
Ninth if he would remedy these undeniable grievances, 

As may be supposed, they are not bigotedly religious in Den- 
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mark. In my ramblings in Jutland I came across many parish 
priests who from their talk and dress were no way recognisable as 
such. At Rold, near one of the most beautiful Norwegian pine 
woods imaginable, I hobnobbed with one in the village inn. He 
drank brandy and soda, and so did I. He cycled and so did I, 
It was my cycle that attracted him towards me, he said, and I was 
fain to let him try it before a small group of his parishioners, 
Afterwards I mentioned the church and my desire to see it. Then 
it was that he proclaimed his calling with a smile, and said there 
was nothing in it except pews and a spittoon or two. The parish 
priest in Denmark is not highly paid. But no man need have 
less work on his hands. 

At Thorsager, where there is the best-preserved round church 
in the land, one Sunday afternoon I chanced to reach the church- 
yard, on visitation bent, when the priest, in his picturesque white 
ruff, was dismissing his flock at the porch. Evidently there was 
the utmost good feeling between him and his people. One and 
all they turned towards me with astonished eyes; the place is so 
remote and the foreigner such a rarity. But in a moment the 
minister regained his presence of mind. With the civility that 
is seldom wanting in the Dane, he suggested briefly to his 
open-mouthed rusties that they would do well to go home, and 
then offered me his services. He showed me the remarkable 
interior of his little church (some thirty-three paces by twenty), 
with its central dome supported on four red brick columns, and 
reminded me of its age and the pagan worship that here preceded 
it, and then regretted that he could do no more. But Thorsager’s 
hospitality did not end here. From the church I was constrained 
to enter a neighbouring house, consume coffee and cakes, and hold 
a sort of formal reception that was, I imagine, hurriedly arranged. 
The number of hands I shook in that half-hour was surprising. 
This sort of thing irks an Englishman, but I could not avoid it. 
Subsequently, much against my wishes, I was given, for guidance 
and companionship, a heavy young farmer who happened to be 
going to the village, four miles away, that was my next stage in 
the day’s pleasure. The poor fellow was as nervous as I was 
dissatisfied. We were both, Iam sure, glad when those four miles 
were covered. 

The Dane is often as proud as he is hospitable. You must 
not slight his well-meant courtesies, or deny him the pleasure of a 
little self-sacrifice. Many times, in my jaunts, I called at houses 
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for a drink of—anything ; and in no single case wasI permitted 
to pay aught in requital. One little girl, between Mariager and 
Randers, who brought to the door a large two-handled mug of herb 
ale, was extraordinarily huffed when I offered her a coin as well as 
my best thanks and smiles. Twice she cried ‘ Ingenting!’ and 
then (I really believe with the beginning of tears in her eyes) she 
shut the door upon me. This reminds me also ofa bright little 
boy of twelve or so, whose pipe I filled from my pouch during a 
railway journey from Aarhus. I did it surreptitiously: he had 
set the thing aside to exchange hilarious salutations with some 
gaily dressed girls in the next car. It took him a minute or two 
to solve the riddle, but the tell-tale face of an old woman in the 
carriage eventually enlightened him. At the time he said nothing. 
He puffed the tobacco (they smoke almost from the cradle in Den- 
mark), and seemed to like it. Later he drew forth a neat little 
gilt case, holding one cigar, and when he left the carriage he lifted 
his cap in the prettiest way and offered me the cigar, with an 
imperative ‘Ver saa god’ (‘Beso good’). I had no alternative 
but totake it. Yet when I smoked it (in his honour) I found it 
scarcely worthy of so well-mannered and high-spirited a lad. 

I had the good fortune to be in Denmark on that great festival, 
St. Hans’ Day. It fell on a Sunday, which rather helped than 
hindered it. I am sorry to say I know nothing about St. Hans. 
There is, however, no doubt about the esteem in which his 
memory is held by the modern Danes. I was at an excellent 
hotel right in the north at the time, with the Cattegat sands close 
to the door and the Cattegat breezes whistling lustily through my 
bedroom windows. ‘You are happy to have come here on St. 
Hans’ Day,’ said one of the lady guests to me at the dinner table. 
‘Why?’ Tasked. ‘Do not go early to bed to-night, and you will 
see,’ she replied. This, of course, was enough to excite curiosity, 
and so I amused myself, with some impatience, until the evening. 
The festivities were not to begin before the night had set in; and 
as it was midsummer that seemed to argue a very late function. 
Luckily, with the evening came clouds and a somewhat premature 
darkness. The streets of the little town grew populous, the in- 
habitants dividing into two main groups, one of which made for 
the wind-blown wood half a mile away, and the other drifting 
towards the heavy sands of the seashore. I threw in my lot with 
the former section at first, and duly reached a little platform 
erected among the trees, with green boughs and roses woven with 
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the woodwork, and a couple of musicians, fiddlers both, on a dais, 
They were to dance here in the sylvan gloom; and dance they 
did to an extremely poor accompaniment for which I, at all events, 
got compensation in the romance of my surroundings. They 
danced in their walking clothes: the girls in such quaint mocks 
of the fashionable attire of Paris as had wandered so far north of 
France ; and the youths in thick boots, and some with long pipes 
in their mouths. The gallantry was not overwhelming. Though 
a score or two of eager damsels sat or stood unpartnered, several 
male couples were to be seen moving heavily in the throng. ‘Te 
girls were not without self-consciousness, and the lads seemed 
none too exuberantly gay. But the fiddlers fiddled on, and the 
waning light shone through the trees on these celebrants of St. 
Hans’ Day ; and the vendors of lemonade and lager beer and ginger- 
bread in the two little booths adjacent did a fair business. I 
wondered for how many centuries the forefathers of these honest 
Jutlanders had celebrated such revels as these. Probably a thou- 
sand years ago somewhat similar caperings might have been seen 
in this same wood, or its progenitor, in honour of Odin, Freya, 
and Thor. The Danes of the Viking age, however, poured other 
libations than these. One may judge of that from the enormous 
horn drinking-vessels of their time which decorate the Copenhagen 
museum. 

This dancing in the wood was too stiff and spiritless an enter- 
tainment to be long endured. I left the revellers to themselves, 
and in a drizzle of rain made my way to the coast. A string of 
small bonfires was here burning, with little boys and girls going 
round and round them. Now and again the children would 
break order, and either crawl smartly through the flames or leap 
them one after the other. The oldsters of the village stood at « 
little distance on the coast sand-heaps, watching this resuscita- 
tion of their own childish enthusiasms. I went from fire to fire, 
crushing under foot, by the way, a deal of nasty fish refuse, cast 
out from the red-roofed cottages on the seaboard, and cast up by 
the perturbed Cattegat. Anon I came to a towering arrange- 
ment of tar barrels, about the base of which several gentlemen 
were besmearing shavings and other combustible matter, talking 
volubly the while. Near at hand was a new shed adorned with 
flags. Inside it a table was laid with plates and spoons; a huge 
bowl of strawberries was in the middle of the table, also a beaker 
of such thick cream as, I think, one does not see out of Denmark. 
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There were further several bottles labelled ‘Sherry Wine’; and 
bouquets of field flowers and five lighted (and. guttering) candles 
gave brightness tothe scene. An officious young gentleman ‘played 
sentinel to this desirable chamber and kept aloof the humble, small 
villagers. These were allowed to do no more than peep in, 
exclaim ‘Oh!’ in admiration, and make room for others. When 
the tar barrels had been coaxed to burn, and their flames had 
lighted up the faces of the entire community assembled in the 
neighbourhood, I accepted an invitation to the strawberries. A 
score of ladies and gentlemen thus feasted. We drank each other’s 
health in the sherry wine, agreed that the barrels had burned 
well, and towards half-past eleven went home cheerfully to our 
beds. Thus ended St. Hans’ Day, the mystery whereof is still a 
mystery tome. I leave it to others to say exactly what part of 
its ceremonies are pagan, and what part a modern graft upon 
inherited tradition. 

I am afraid the Dane does not respect his parish church over 
much. His conduct in it on a week-day would often shock an 
English vicar very greatly. I have caught a bevy of damsels 
frolicking in the village place of worship as if it were a certificated 
home for hide-and-seek. The workman engaged in restoration 
takes neither the hat from his head nor the pipe from his mouth 
when he carries material from the churchyard into the church 
aisle. And in the matter of cleanliness 1 would far sooner trust a 
Danish attic than the ordinary Danish church. 

The church here seems by no means to have a very intimate 
hold upon the affections of the people. I say ‘seems’ because it 
were arrogant indeed for a stranger to build strong conclusions on 
such a subject on his mere impressions. Be that as it may. At 
any rate, they do not anywhere in Jutland turn their churches 
into laundries and hotels as they quite lately did in Iceland. On 
the contrary, it is not easy to get inside them on a week-day 
unless you hit upon the weather-beaten dame with the black 
kerchief about her head, whose office it is to tend the graves and 
clean up every Saturday. Twice I invaded the sacred buildings 
in an unpardonable way. Once with results that might have hurt 
my nervous system had this been weaker than it is. On this 
occasion I got in by a dismal charnel-house that connected 
feebly with the churchyard, I found myself among a cumber of 
immense wooden coffins with tarnished plates to them, and a 
garniture of mouldered wooden angels and cherubs on their lids. 
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There were bones too, of course. But the worst thing of all 
happened in my gropings towards the door which, I surmised, led 
into the church. I accidentally knocked off the lid of a small 
coffin, and therein, by match-light, I beheld the stark little form 
of a child five or six years old, with its withered little fingers 
folded pathetically upon its breast. Its skin was like leather, 
and, save for its eyes, it was as well preserved as a catholic saint 
embalmed for periodical exhibition. Judging from its neigh- 
bour dead, this little one may have been immured a century or 
more ago. This church was near the west coast ; perhaps the 
North Sea air has preservative qualities. Elsewhere I struck upon 
other of these sepulchral crypts much less tolerable. 

We in England have, speaking generally, two kinds ot 
churches: the spired and the towered. In the country parts of 
Denmark they seem to have but one: the saddleback-towered. 
The genius whitewash rules all the churches. They gaze at the 
traveller from the roadside, or from their windy perches on the 
low hill-tops, with an effect that is almost eerie in the twilight. 
Architectural charm they have very little indeed. If they havea 
Norman window or porch (and many of them have), this is nearly 
sure to have been maltreated by a modern mason; the whitewash 
over all finishes the mason’s brutality. For the most part they 
are half granite and half brick ; the nave and aisles (where these 
exist) of granite, the tower of brick. But granite or brick, the 
whitewasher has, in nine cases out of ten, coloured them all white. 
Their appearance is, however, slightly improved by the red tiles 
to the tower’s saddle, sometimes to the entire roof. And they are 
often quite saved from obloquy by the beauty and order of the 
little churchyards (rose-gardens, these might be called) which 
encompass them. 

Inside, the churches are now as prim as the Lutheran heart 
can desire. But there are relics enough to be found of the times 
previous to Luther. Fine wooden altar-pieces are common; s0 
are grotesque sixteenth-century carved pulpits; and in one 
church (that of Saltum in the Hjérring division) you may see, set 
on shelves by the wall, a collection of stone and wooden effigies 
which tell very forcibly of the change this church has undergone. 
There are few, indeed, of such stately monuments as inspired a 
stanza or two of Gray’s ‘Elegy,’ and are a glory of our village 
churches. Putting Roeskilde, Odense, and Soré out of count (as 
royal burial-places), the one impressive example of this kind in 
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my experience is the church of Oland, in the Limfiord. Here the 
great house of Levetzau, which provided royal counsellors and 
generals for the kings of Norway and Denmark, is memorialised 
in plenty of white marble. But the manor of Oland has now 
passed from the Levetzau family, and for about a hundred years 
none of its members have been buried here. This church, how- 
ever, like many in Jutland, has kept many morsels of its Catholic 
past. One may reverence or jibe at them according to one’s turn 
of mind. Asa whole, the country churches of the land are dis- 
appointing. They are pleasant little studies in white and scarlet, 
and they break the fearful uniformity of some of the moorland 
ridges, and that is the best that can be said of them. 

One picturesque feature of Jutland life must not be forgotten. 
In this country, where the railway system is but imperfectly 
developed, they are dependent in the rural districts upon the 
travelling bagman much as they were long ago. He is, however, 
called a handelsmand, or merchant, which seems to give him 
considerable dignity. In summer he may be met on all the roads 
in a stout cart drawn by two horses, and with a number of colossal 
wicker-cases behind him containing his goods. He is, as may be 
imagined, an interesting personage when he can be persuaded to 
unbend from the subject of samples; and knows the people he 
visits probably better even than the different parish priests. 

These gentlemen in summer appear to lead an unresting life. 
Twice in village inns I was awakened in the very smallest hours by 
the noise of their wheels outside and their heavy tread upstairs to 
bed. And once, at midday, I returned to my room in another 
inn, to find a hale young handelsmand in his clothes, buried 
beneath one of the awful thick down beds that as a rule do duty 
here in winter only. They did not apologise for the liberty they 
had taken when I asked for information about the intruder. The 
Danish country inn is a very free and easy institution. You must 
take what accommodation is given you and be thankful ; confident 
only on one point, that you will never be robbed or overcharged. 
This young bagman had been travelling all through the night and 
he craved a little noontide rest. The thermometer in my room 
was about 73°. One would have thought he wished to be reduced 
toa state of liquefaction. But in due time he came downstairs, 
infinitely refreshed, was as polite in his regrets to me as if he had 
been bred at a court, and the ostler was forthwith bidden to put 
his horses once more into the shafts, 
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The ordinary frequenters of these inns are not of so genteel a 
class. Some of them have very red noses, as well as uncomely 
leather-like ears standing as straight from their heads as a long 
course of pressure from their caps or hats has ensured. They 
keep to the common-room, however. Not for them is the inner 
chamber, with its mirrors and acouch. Still less are they entitled 
to invade the innermost apartment of all, a room often quite 
startling in the magnificence of its velvet and gilding, with photo- 
graph albums and worked footstools, and on the walls the very 
best German prints to be obtained from the itinerant merchants. 
This last is the family state-room, for use on Sundays and festivals. 
It does not bear what one may term a homely look, and for all 
its splendour it is likely to be the least clean room in the house, 
The village tipplers and gossips are confined to the large room 
provided with a bar. Here they exchange remarks with the inn- 
keeper and his assistants, drink cognac at two glasses for three- 
halfpence, read the paper, and fill up all their unoccupied moments 
by throwing dice. Throughout the land you will invariably find 
several leather cups in these inn common-rooms and the cafés. 
Even as in the large hotels the guests help digestion after a tuble 
@Vhéte dinner with the little numbered cubes of bone, so in the 
humble kro, or public-house, you may expect to hear the ani- 
mated cry of the man who has twice in succession thrown sixes 
against his opponent. Not that the Dane is a gambler. He plays, 
more often by far than not, for love or diversion pure and simple. 
And while he plays, like as not, he will hum the tune of either 
‘ After the Ball,’ ‘ Daisy Bell,’ or the other latest melody imported 
from England. Our popular songs seem to suit him to a marvel, 
just as his butter finds a convenient home with us. 

In physique the average Dane satisfies the eye, even if this be 
a trifle critical, He is a broad-shouldered fellow, and gives the 
impression of being stronger than he knows. Compulsory military 
service does him good. He may grumble at it (as who would not ?), 
but he admits that there is something to be said in its favour. 
Besides, however improbable it may seem to the rest of us, he 
thinks there is always the possibility of the time coming when the 
Schleswig-Holstein ‘snatching’ will have to be reconsidered. 
Germany is not loved in Denmark, The Dane thinks it impu- 
dent of the writers of the geography manuals to call the North 
Sea the German Ocean, It is too gross an inference. Of itself, 
this might be taken as an incentive to the land-grabbing south- 
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erners to plot for the annexation, sooner or later, of the whole of 
Jutland, to the very sandbank at the head of the Skaw. For 
these and other reasons the Dane submits fairly to his military 
training. Somehow though, for all his stalwart build and ruddy 
complexion, I cannot think these cousins of ours are long-lived. 
The graves in the churchyard support me in my belief. Octoge- 
narians appear to be much less common than with us, even allow- 
ing for our larger population. I know not what to blame for this, 
unless it be the awkward winters, which are more severe than ours 
and less dry than those of Sweden. The cold sloppy weather of a 
Danish January, after three or four feet of snow have fallen, is 
inimitably unpleasant. Hot houses do not reconcile to it. These, 
in fact, are aids to constitutional mischief; and, though it may 
excite laughter to say so, for my part I believe the Dane would 
live longer if he had longer beds, broad enough moreover to roll 
about in. The ordinary Dane is condemned to spend all his 
nights on an area of feathers or wool no greater than he would get 
in a ship’s cabin. Perhaps, too, he smokes a little in excess, 
tempted to do so by the cheapness of the bad cigars which may be 
bought wherever there is the semblance of a shop. 

The finest Danes are to be seen at the railway stations. They 
are nothing in the world but officials, though State officials. The 
majority of them, however, I am told, are retired military men. 
They show this in their deportment. As they bustle about, rather 
pompously, with papers in their hands concerned only with the 
transport of twopenny-halfpenny goods, or with the arrival of one 
train and the despatch of another, you would think they had 
grave national cares on their shoulders. Buckle swords to their 
hips and give them cocked hats and you would turn them at once ° 
into so many good-looking field-marshals. And the most im- 
posing of them all is the gentleman with the red band to his cap, 
whose duties appear mainly to consist in giving five pulls to the 
resonant bell-clapper which informs the engine-driver that he can 
put spurs to his tardy steed, and stroll away to the next halting- 
place. He is the station-master, a personage to be revered. His 
exterior is second only in grandeur to that of the common postmen 
who meet the trains for the mails, and wear scarlet. 

In conclusion, the Danish ladies demand a paragraph or two. 
They are, of course, as heterogeneous, seducing, disappointing, and 
adorable as the ladies elsewhere. I scarcely know if they form a 
national type of very clear individuality. The most winsome of 
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them are English in their ways up to a certain point, though they 
have not the elasticity of movement that an athletic training 
gives to our girls, Their features appeal to an Englishman; he 
seems to see in their clear complexions, light hair, and grey or 
blue eyes, something more than the glimmering of a personal 
relationship. They are, moreover, or certainly seem, delightfully 
spontaneous and fresh. The curse of mauvaise honte knows 
them not. This, too, although at heart they are excessively 
sentimental, and by culture in very many cases devotees of Ibsen. 
One would expect such an alliance to produce in them much 
psychological distress. But I fancy their hearts are still sounder 
than their heads; they would forgive (though, perhaps, with a 
pang) where Ibsen’s iron-conscienced heroine would exclaim to her 
husband of about two years’ standing: ‘I have been deceived in 
you. You are not nearly perfect, and therefore we must part. 
Farewell!’ The time may come when they will, as a class, be 
educated up to the sublime pitch of selfishness (miscalled self- 
respect) apotheosised in certain modern plays and novels ; but it 
will not come easily. 

I do not so much care for the official and agricultural women 
of Denmark. One finds the former in business houses, railway 
stations and post offices. They seem so dreadfully in earnest, as 
if the machinery of civilisation were ten times as important as 
it is. This gives them at least a veneer of hardness, both in 
speech and face. Probably the same may be said of our own 
professional girls, but I think with less truth. As for the tens 
of thousands of farmers’ wives and daughters, they seem remarkable 
for their plumpness (I would not hurt their feelings by going 
further) and limited range of ideas. Denmark 7s a slow country. 
This is shown in no way more emphatically than in the unvarying 
routine of life with the majority of its people. As children, the 
country Danes, boys or girls, seem content to sit for hours watching 
a sheep and a lamb (tethered so that unnatural strife is the frequent 
result) eat grass, or a cow crop clover heads. Grown up, they are 
consecrated body, and almost soul, to the raising of produce. In 
summer, when they might enlarge their minds by holiday trips to 
towns, they are at work for the most part from very early morn to 
dewy eve. Winter, with its deep snows, fogs and thaws, as well 
as frosts, tends to keep them isolated. The few ideas they have 
to exchange beget feeble aspirations. Only the most vigorous of 
the country youths revolt against these inevitable conditions of 
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life, and stimulate themselves with the word ‘America!’ One 
can understand something of the half-pitying contempt with which 
the expatriated Dane returns to his kinsfolk and acquaintance for 
a spell, from that great land to which years ago he carried all the 
reserve of energy and ambition left untouched (and unquickened) 
by the dull, hard round of Jutland existence. The homeland still 
has its silken cords about his heart. He even looks forward to it 
as a retreat in his old age. But he would not for anything con- 
demn his children to begin their careers in it. 

It is just this soothing slowness of life in Denmark, however, 
that makes it so piquant and restful a land of temporary sojourn 
for the metropolitan pilgrim. 














THE CONSUL’S WIFE. 


I. 


ConsuL GREEN was a little man, fat, bald, and otherwise physically 
unprepossessing. But there was no denying the goodness of his 
disposition. During his furlough at Chesnerton he had proved 
himself a worthy fellow in many ways, what with treats to the 
school-children and unostentatious charity towards the poor. And 
he quite won Mrs. Broderick’s heart. 

It was the winning Mrs. Broderick’s heart that helped him 
mainly to win Isabel Broderick’s hand. 

Mr. Broderick was the Vicar of Chesnerton, a poor living ; and 
he had five children, of whom Isabel was the eldest. 

Isabel was just twenty-one when Consul Green arrived in the 
village from China. She was reckoned a beauty. She was dark 
of eyes and complexion, and of a magnificent presence for so young 
a woman. It seemed absurd that she should be mated with a 
little tub of a man like the Consul, who was, moreover, forty-three. 
If any one had suggested such a possibility to the girl during the 
Consul’s first month in the village, Isabel would either have been 
very indignant or greatly amused. She was a young woman of 
moods. You could never be sure of her. At times she was very 
sweet in her manner ; and at times she was, at least, strange. 

The Vicar of Chesnerton fancied he understood his daughter, 
and Mrs. Broderick flattered herself that she also knew her. The 
two good people agreed that Isabel would be best married as soon 
as possible. She was the kind of girl who wanted early breaking- 
in to life with the harness of experience. Besides, was there not 
that young impecunious sailor? He was a lieutenant, to be sure ; 
but he had no means beyond his pay. It was an open secret that 
he loved Isabel; but the Vicar hoped he had, by his manner, 
informed the young gentleman that as a suitor for his daughter's 
hand he was quite out of the question. Anyhow, he was tempo- 
rarily away with his ship, the Viper, on a foreign cruise. So far 
no letter had come from him to Isabel in the proper way (the 
Vicar took good care of that); and if only the girl could be 
satisfactorily married while the Viper remained at sea there would 
be an end of the little affair. 
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Then came Consul Green, brimming over with naive delight 
in his return to Chesnerton for a holiday. His old mother still 
lived in the red-brick house facing the Vicarage, with the 
chocolate-coloured spire of the’church rising to the left of it, and, 
of course, he was bound to see a good deal of the Brodericks. He 
remembered Isabel as a coy little lass in very short frocks. She 
was not now at all coy, nor did she wear short frocks. 

The poor little man was made to be victimised. He had not 
for ten years enjoyed the intimate society of cultured European 
ladies. The F. O. had seemed to take positive pleasure in banish- 
ing him to the most forlorn stations in the service. 

Mrs. Broderick saw at once how he was struck by her eldest 
daughter. The impression made upon him was not unlike that 
of an Academy chef-d’auvre. He would not have dreamed of 
trying to secure the chef-@@uvre just because it ‘ knocked him 
all of a heap.’ Neither did he imagine it possible, at first, that 
this beautiful young woman could be aught more to him than a 
most bewitching picture of a young English maiden. 

But he was a man with over a thousand a year; and when his 
old mother died his income would be increased. Moreover, he 
was a bachelor, and, all things considered, eligible enough. 

Gradually Isabel’s mother made him cognisant of these personal 
merits of his. She also brought him and her daughter as much 
together as possible, excusing to the Consul Isabel’s coldness, and 
to Isabel exaggerating the little man’s amiability and wealth and 
fine official position. 

The girl saw through it all after a time. First she mocked at 
the idea, then she fumed at it, and finally, after a terrible outburst 
of tears and passion, she appeared to be resigned. Dick, the young 
lieutenant on the Viper, had not written, as he had promised. Six 
months had passed. No doubt he had forgotten her, notwith- 
standing his ardent oaths that he could never, never commit such 
a crime. 

Isabel could stand much in the way of domestic discomfort, 
but she could not endure the siege of her will conducted by her 
father and mother and Mr. Green all at the same time. 

To do the little Consul justice, it must be said that he never 
ventured to make it seem that he thought himself a very desirable 
catch for so majestic a young woman. When she accepted him 
he seemed astonished. Then the tears came into his eyes. 

‘Before God, my dearest Isabel,’ he exclaimed tremulously, 
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‘I swear to devote my life to making you happy, as you have 
made me!’ 

She made no pretence of being in love with him. 

‘I will try and be a good wife to you,’ she said; and that 
was all. 

Domestic influence had done its work splendidly. Mr. and 
Mrs. Broderick congratulated each other, Consul Green, Consul 
Green’s old mother (who did not seem so sure about it), Isabel, and 
all their relations and friends, on so admirable an alliance. 

As for Isabel, she was tolerably wretched ; but she did her best 
to drive Dick Cannon out of her heart and enthrone Benjamin 
Green therein instead, and she hoped, as her mother told her, that 
she would soon find her reward, 

Meanwhile Consul Green was most extravagant. He bought 
diamonds as if his income were 10,0001. instead of about 1,2001., 
and he fairly grovelled at the feet of the beautiful young woman 
who had stooped to him, That was how, in his humility, he 
put it. Isabel could not altogether be blamed if little by little 
she grew to believe that she had condescended inordinately in 
consenting to marry such an image of a man, 


II. 


The Consul plumed himself vastly upon his wife on the P. and 
O. steamer which duly bore them both to Shanghai. The other 
passengers were amused. But they did not seem to think the 
little man was far out in making such a fuss about his possessions. 
At least the men did not. On the other hand, the women whis- 


pered together a good deal. Isabel was less sociable than most 
girls, That mattered little, however, on board ship, for she soon 
learnt that she could attract males by merely lifting an eyelash ; 
and that whereas certain other of the ladies failed to make them- 
selves interesting to the gentlemen, though they talked like the 
wind, ‘ yes’ and ‘ no’ from her lips served her turn in this matter. 

Her husband was kindness itself to her ; but then so was every 
other man on board ship. 

She had scarcely been married a month. Isabel supposed 
that in so short a time her heart could not be expected to yearn 
towards Benjamin as she imagined a wife’s heart ought to yearn 
towards her husband. But it was strange and perplexing that 
she should feel less grateful to him for his civilities than she felt 
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towards the other men for theirs. She half-feared she might 
show it in her tones. That was one reason why she was so dread- 
fully reserved and laconic with the young officers and civilians who 
seemed so anxious to anticipate her every wish. 

At Bombay Isabel had a mild shock. There were some 
gunboats in port, and one the name of which she made out to 
end in er. 

‘Tell me, please,’ she said to one of her young admirers—and 
she actually laid her hand upon his sleeve—‘is that the—the 
Viper ?’ 

‘Bless you, no, Mrs. Green! The Viper’s thousands of miles 
away. I happen to know. That’s the Pursuer—Sir Thomas 
Brandon’s her captain.’ 

‘Oh, thank you,’ replied the girl ; and she breathed freely again. 

That evening she half-thought of telling her fond, forgiving 
husband (she believed he would have forgiven her anything) about 
the heart-beats occasioned in her by the fancy that ‘she had come 
where Dick Cannon might be. She had a notion that Benjamin 
would be interested to know about it, and he would assuredly 
advise her if her position was one in which advice seemed requisite. 
Consuls are necessarily judicial-minded gentlemen. Doubtless 
Consul Green often had cases of conscience even more awkward to 
settle. 

But Isabel did not confide her little secret to her husband, 
after all. Her mother had not told the Consul about poor Dick; 
why should she tell him ? 

The rest of the voyage was uneventful, indeed monotonous. 
It was odd that, in spite of their attentions, only one of the young- 
men passengers recommended himself very intimately to the girl. 
She took a sort of fancy to him because he had a certain trick of 
manner that reminded her of Dick. But she did not, of course, 
tell him that. He said ‘Good-bye’ quite touchingly at Hong 
Kong, and she never gave him another thought. 

At Shanghai, however, Isabel suddenly came face to face with 
her doom. 

They were in their hotel one day (Benjamin was awaiting in- 
structions from Pekin) when she flushed the colour of a red rose. 

‘There are some gunboats in, I see,’ the Consul remarked, look- 
ing up from his paper—‘ the Snap, the Torpid, and the Viper. 
Gad! they'll make things lively here to-night; you see if they 
don’t, my darling.’ 
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Isabel had never felt less like Consul Green’s ‘ darling’ than in 
that moment. 

‘And, by-the-way,’ added the Consul, looking up ;—‘oh, is 
anything the matter, dearest ?’ he inquired tenderly, noting the 
strangeness of his wife’s expression. 

‘Nothing at all, thank you. What were you going to say ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing. Only that I hear some of them downstairs at 
this moment.’ 

It was Dick Cannon’s voice that had just set Isabel flushing. 
Her husband’s information was therefore stale news. 

Of course, they met. 

It was simply agonising for both of them. Dick had written, 
but his letters had gone wrong. He had implored her to be true 
to him. 

‘ My heart will break, Dick, the poor girl said, as she let her 
head rest upon his shoulder. She had called him into the room 
as he was passing, her husband being away. 

Dick was an honourable young fellow, and took the blow 
as irremediable. He looked very dismal, however, while Isabel 
described the man she had married. There was serious venom in 
her words and accents, and her eyes and attitude were like the 
eyes and attitude of a tragedy queen. 

‘Well, my dear Isabel,’ he said, as he gently drew away (it 
would never do to be caught nursing the head of the Consul’s 
wife), ‘it’s a bad job, but let us make the best of it.’ 

‘The best! -Then you do not love me any more, and 

Her passion was startling. It excited Dick Cannon out of 
himself. 

‘Give me the chance of proving that I do—and you will see, 
he said, in a tremulous whisper. ‘Ah, my dear, if you were free, 
I would marry you now, in spite of everyone and everything.’ 

‘You would ?’ 

‘God knows I would. But this,’ he added hastily, remember- 
ing things, ‘ will never do! I must go. At least I shall like to 
think we are near you for a bit. The Viper is on the China 
station until further netice. Good-bye for the present, Isabel.’ 

She would have given him her lips to kiss, but he tendered 
her no invitation. They shook hands and parted. Then Isabel 
went to her bedroom and lay on the bed, with her face in the 
pillow, for many minutes. 


’ 
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III. 


‘Tt isn’t anything more than I expected,’ moaned Consul 
Green when he heard whither he was to be sent. It was a place 
with a long name ending in ‘chew,’ and, of all districts, in the 
Hunan province. 

‘There will be no European society fit to touch the hem of 
your dress, dearest,’ he continued. ‘Of course, I can bear it well 
enough, for I shall have you with me, and you are all the 
world. But I call it a beastly shame none the less. And if 
there are rows—well, we all know the kind of cattle they are in 
Hunan.’ 

‘Rows! What do you mean?’ inquired Isabel. She had 
begun to loathe this good little husband of hers. Neither the 
diamonds he had bought her nor the reverential caresses he 
bestowed upon her could do aught but increase her loathing, 
She had tried for one brief hour to thrust Dick into the back- 
ground of her mind, and she had failed. She had from that 
hour forward consented to drift she knew not whither. And she 
seemed likely to drift the faster to spiritual ruin for the lack of 
Dick’s face, which Dick himself took honest care to keep as far 
out of her orbit as he could. 

‘Riots, my love,’ replied the Consul. ‘They’re a bad lot in 
Hunan. If I were a common missionary, mindful, as some of 
them are, of my comforts, I’d rather go up to Corea than to 
Hunan. You don’t know Corea, though.’ 

‘Then we may be in danger ?’ asked Isabel. 

‘Why, yes, my love; but don’t look like that about it. Tl 
take the best of good care no harm comes to you. Poor Mackenzie 
died somewhere there of bludgeons and stones. They made the 
Government pay his widow 10,000/. for him though, and that 
was something. Which would you rather have, Isabel—your ugly 
little Ben, or 10,000/. in hard cash ?’ 

He put the question flippantly. Her reception of his words 
astonished him. 

‘Never, never again,’ she exclaimed, ‘talk to me like that! 
You do not know what you are doing.’ 

Her colour came and went while she spoke, and her fingers 
twitched. There was that, moreover, in her eyes which almost 
frightened the little Consul. 
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‘My dearest,’ he purred, ‘I was only joking. The more rows 
the better. They help yang ming—which means in my case 
promotion. And, of course, you understand that a Consul’s person 
is sacred, or nearly so.’ 

On the eve of their departure for the place with a name 
ending in ‘chew’ they were both present at a dinner given in 
honour of the fleet. 

Isabel did not even ask herself if she ought not to feign a 
headache and escape this harrowing ordeal. Rather, she leaped 
at the chance of seeing Dick once more. 

And she did see him. 

They were at the same table and on opposite sides, separated 
only by some ten yards of space. Thrice the young lieutenant 
dared to look in her direction, and each time her eyes were upon 
him. 

There was a reception afterwards, and Isabel made sure of 
coming face to face with Dick. But she was disappointed. The 
sailor feared, with reason, that there might be a scene. He loved 
the girl too well to put her in that jeopardy. Isabel raged 
against the unfortunate Consul in her heart. And on the follow- 
ing day they twain went off to Hunan—into exile, as she, 
perhaps not unexcusably, regarded it. 

_These last few days had disturbed the little Consul not in- 
considerably. He took side-glances at his wife when he thought 
she would not.observe him, and now and again grave anxiety sat 
on his brow. 

Once at his destination, however, official duties occupied him. 
He was fain to hope that he had made more of his young wife’s 
eccentricities than they deserved. There was a meagre sort of 
club-house in the place. Here the eight or nine European men 
consorted somewhat dismally and played whist. They included 
three earnest missionaries of different persuasions. Consul Green 
was prepared for trouble sooner or later when he saw with what 
zeal these gentlemen went about seeking proselytes. 

But the trouble only brewed gradually. Three months passed, 
and the dreary life dragged on as at first. Isabel had become 
almost apathetic. She was disappointing in many respects. The 
Consul would, however, gladly have forgiven her everything 
if only she had made the merest pretence of loving him. This 
she did not do. She was civil to him at all times, but her eyes 
and tones were invariably cold. Her husband feared that a con- 
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tinuance of this kind of domestic life would lead to an estrange- 
ment even of the love he still bore her. 

The trouble began with mild demonstrations of the natives 
against the missionaries. These were charged with the usual 
offences—with teaching improper doctrines ‘not conformable to 
the classics’ and subversive of morality, and also with plotting 
against the integrity of the empire and the majesty of the 
Emperor. The schedule of their crimes was formed by divers 
spectacled fanatics called scholars, and they were indicated in 
placards and in a memorial sent to the Princes and Excellencies 
of the Tsung-li Yamén. 

‘If I were you,’ said the Consul to the three missionaries, ‘ I 
would hold my hands for a bit.’ 

Two of the gentlemen declined to profit by this advice; the 
third, more politic, discontinued his work. 

The other Europeans shrugged their shoulders, never went out 
without revolvers and servants whom they believed they could 
trust, and affected to carry themselves as if Asiatics were not 
worth a snap of finger and thumb. 

One day the Consul saw a fresh piacard on the walls, and a 
crowd of excited ‘pigtails’ commenting on it. It was but a 
stone’s throw from the Consulate; yet not until quite late in the 
afternoon could he find the opportunity of reading it in solitude. 
Its rant was conventional. It teamed with foulness and absurdity. 
But it was serious. 

‘If we do not eat their flesh, it ran, ‘how can our rage be | 
appeased ? And our hatred will not be satisfied. If we do not 
eat them, they will eat us a myriad times a myriad. We will not 
live with them. They or we must die.’ 

He at once despatched information about the state of affairs to 
Canton and Pekin. 

‘Tsabel,’ he said to his wife that evening, ‘I wish I had not 
brought you with me to this disgusting country.’ 

‘Why ?’ she asked, somewhat sharply. 

‘There can only be one reason,’ he replied, in a tone of gentle 
reproach. 

His words irritated her supremely. 

‘If there is danger,’ she rejoined, ‘I do not care. It will 
relieve the dulness.’ 

‘You may be killed—I may be killed,’ he continued, as an 
experiment. 
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‘Well!’ and she shrugged her pretty shoulders, ‘ that would 
be very sad, of course ; but F 

She stopped. 

‘ But what, Isabel ’ he suggested. 

‘But I quite decline to be interrogated as if I were a 
malefactor in the consular court,’ was her hot reply. 

There was no mistaking her face at that moment. The little 
Consul for the first time learnt that his wife had come to hate him, 


IV. 


The Europeans met at the Club House to take proceedings for 
their self-defence in case of need. It was arranged that when the 
crisis became acute they should all mass in the Consulate, well 
armed. With a dozen revolvers and rifles they reckoned them- 
selves a match for any ordinary horde of ‘pigtails.’ The one 
missionary admitted that he would pull a trigger like the rest. 
But his two rivals said they would dono such thing. If they were 
to die, they would die without the stain of bloodshed upon their 
souls. 

Consul Green made protest after protest to the mandarins in 
local authority. But his notes were of no avail. The mandarins 
themselves abetted the ill-feeling against the ‘foreign devils.’ 
Only one of them, who had a certain personal regard for the Consul, 
sent him any answer. And that was in the form of a warning like 
' the message of the Gunpowder Plotters to Lord Monteagle in 1605. 

The actual assault was preceded by a variety of insults and 
stone-throwing. It was also foreshadowed by the desertion of all 
the Consulate coolies, save one. This sole survivor professed to 
hold the people of Hunan in contempt, but he shivered and looked 
miserable, and went outside the bungalow precincts as little as 
possible. 

The Consul made arrangements for the secret removal of his 
wife, with the three other ladies of the European colony, toa place 
of comparative safety, whence they were to journey south with as 
much expedition as possible. 

‘Once you are in Hong Kong, Isabel,’ he said, ‘I shall not mind 
things.’ 

‘In Hong Kong, by myself,’ she murmured, ‘where the fleet 
has gone! Is it there still ?’ 
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‘I hope so, I’m sure. Indeed I feel sure of it.’ 

‘The Viper and all?’ 

‘Yes, the Viper and the others.’ 

The young wife thought for a while, then said: ‘ No, I will 
stay where I am.’ 

Nothing her husband said could make her change her mind. 

‘If it is for my sake, Isabel,’ he exclaimed, as a last argu- 
ment, ‘I would rather you were anywhere else.’ 

‘I shall stay,’ she persisted. The little Consul saw that it 
was not for his sake. He did not know what to make of her. 
He knew only that he had made a mistake in marrying her. 

The other ladies were got off somehow, and arrived safely 
in Canton. Their husbands practised revolver-shooting. The 
missionaries prayed. 

On the third day after the departure of the ladies, towards 
twelve o’clock, while Isabel was reading a novel in a long chair in 
the upper verandah, she heard agitated voices on the other side of 
the house. Then there wasacry. The cry came from the faith- 
ful coolie. Astone had struck him hard on the forehead as he was 
peeping over the wall to see what the noises meant. 

‘At last!’ said the girl. She put a marker in the book and 
went indoors. She looked at herself in the glass and smiled. 

Then she stole to the other side of the house and peered in 
the direction of the assailants. They were only about ten in 
number, armed with carrying-poles and knives. Their pigtails 
were dancing to and fro in the energy of their gesticulations and 
whispers. 

She understood that they were lying in wait for the Consul. 
They had gathered just at the extremity of the wall on the hinder 
side of the house, and first one head and then another looked 
round and down the slight hill up which the Consul would come 
on his way home. 

Should she send up the rocket of warning or not ? 

She did not fire it. 

Nearly three-quarters of an hour passed, and then from the 
window Isabel saw the unsuspicious little man plodding up the 
hill. The sun gleamed on his metal buttons. 

The girl sped downstairs and out into the yard. The door by 
which her husband would try to enter the Consulate was, of course, 
locked ; but he had the key. She looked through its chinks, 
awaiting the moment when he should appear; and while she 
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looked she heard the mutterings of the men hidden only a few 
paces from her. 

The next thing that happened was the sudden outrush of these 
marauders, hissing, ‘Sha! sha!’ (kill! kill!) She heard her hus- 
band shout ‘Hallo!’ and then something in Chinese which she 
did not understand. Blows followed. She watched through the 
door. One brute broke a rod across the little man’s mouth. The 
‘sha! sha!’ grew fiercer and fiercer. She saw blood streaming down 
his face, and through it all a yearning glance towards the door. 

This glance changed everything. Hitherto Isabel’s heart had 
scarcely throbbed faster than usual. Now it was as if it leaped in 
her bosom. 

‘Rush to the door, Benjamin,’ she shouted. 

He heard her, dulled though his senses were by pain and loss 
of blood. He staggered in her direction, hitting out weakly as he 
moved. The door opened. He was pulled inside and collapsed 
in a faint. 


V. 


But the rioters had good exchange for the victim they lost. 
For, having got her husband into the yard, Isabel herself slipped 
outside the house and snapped the door after her. 

For a moment the men held their sticks aloft and kept their 
tongues silent while they looked at her. 

‘You can kill me if you like,’ she said, with complete calmness 
and that strange smile on her face which the mirror had seen. 

And kill her they did. 

They had scarcely succeeded in this when the crack of revolver- 
shots sounded in their rear. Four of them bit the dust ere they 
could escape from the five Europeans who had come in a body to 
the rescue. 


Consul Green recovered eventually, but poor Isabel found a 
grave in the Celestial Land, which is often nevertheless so infernal 
a place of pilgrimage for the European allotted to it. With her 
died the many thoughts, both noble and ignoble, which had 
struggled for the mastery during that last hour of her life. 





OUR OLD TOWN WALLS. 


Ir requires some effort in the way of concentration of thought to 
think of our pleasant land as dotted over with towns ringed round 
with high stone walls. It is easy to think of remote cities thus 
walled in, such as Rome, with its thirteen miles of brick-walling, 
patched here and there with stone, and crested with towers at 
intervals; or Jerusalem; or that other city in the Holy Land 
whereof the walls fell down at the sound of the silver trumpets ; 
but to picture to ourselves towns in our own familiar land—our 
island with its green base of meadows, downs, and commons, its cliffs, 
tors, and hills, its vales and coombes, its waterings with streams of 
many kinds and lakes—towns, with busy populations, in our own 
familiar land, enringed with huge, high, broad stone walls, with here 
and there a gateway of entrance through them, is a more difficult 
matter. Yet we know, for certain, there was a time when a 
traveller journeying through England found every town that he 
came to, that was of any considerable consequence, surrounded by 
a high, wide, strong stone wall, in which were placed a few 
fortified gateways, through one of which he had to find admittance. 
He might meet with many small groups of dwellings not pro- 
tected in this way in the course of a day’s travel, but when he 
came to any important cluster of houses he found them encircled 
by an impregnable barrier, with gateways flanked by towers, 
facing the roads of approach to them. Thus Ralph Thoresby, the 
woollen-draper of Leeds, journeying into Northumberland so late 
as 1681, wrote: ‘Over the moors from Morpeth to Alnwick, an 
ancient town fortified with a curious castle and an old wall.’ 

We find these walls—these ‘noble works of wall-stones ’—not 
only in the districts bordering Scotland and Wales, or facing 
France, but in the very heart of England and in the centre of 
Welsh Wales. London Wall will come to mind unbidden. It 
need scarcely be said that we have many important towns that 
have arisen since the days when such works were required, and 
which, consequently, have not been furnished with them; or that 
some of our ancient towns were considered sufficiently protected 
by the castle of the lord of the district; but in most of our 
Plantagenet towns, and still more ancient cities, those that take 
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the trouble to look will find, if not lengths of the barriers intact 
that were built by the old inhabitants, fragments of them in quiet 
nooks, perhaps incorporated with the walls of a dwelling, or of a 
stable, or of a garden, or in some other way still utilised. In 
some of those instances where the walls have been taken down 
and the materials removed, the gateways have been left standing, 
and on the sides of them we may see indications of the height 
and width of the walls that departed from them. Sometimes a 
corner tower may be noticed that has been made use of for some 
modern purpose, though the rest of the walling has been removed ; 
and sometimes a still smaller fragment may be picked out in by- 
ways and unexpected places, that has been passed over in the 
general demolition. 

In a few instances—a very few—we have the walls still com- 
plete, surrounding the cities or towns to which they belong in the 
same manner as at first. We may scrutinise the old tooling, the 
old manner of the masonry, and note the tones that centuries 
have given them, and the general effect as of majesty. Funds 
may have been forthcoming to keep them in repair; or there 
may have been no pressure for their demolition, or some special 
reason for their maintenance. 

Chester is one of the cities which has maintained its medieval 
fortification. The walls round it are more than a mile and three- 
quarters in extent, and differ in height from about twelve feet to 
much more, according to the rise and fall of the ground. At 
intervals between the houses that are built close up to them 
within, there are stone steps whereby it is easy to ascend to their 
summits. They are paved on the top and used as a public walk, 
and from them there are beautiful views of the rich Cheshire 
pastures—the broad lands accredited as the ‘seed-plot of gentry,’ 
and ‘the nurse and mother of English gentility ’—and of the distant 
Welsh hills. There are four great gateways, one of which forms 
the termination of the great Roman road which crosses England 
from Dover to Chester. From the leads on the Phenix Tower 
Charles the First watched the fortunes of his forces under Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, whose defeat, by the way, in the battle 
on Rowton Heath, did not prevent the city from holding out 
against the Parliamentary besiegers for twenty long weeks after- 
wards. Two people can walk abreast on the walls, and in some 
other particulars the old Roman rules for such fortifications are 
carried out. Relics of the old Romans who, after first pitching 
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their camp here made it a continuing city, are still occasionally 
found, as in a recent disclosure of an inscribed stone in the course 
of repairs to one of the medieval towers known as Pemberton’s 
Parlour ; and a remembrance of their immediate successors is kept 
green in a current impression that it was the daughter of King 
Alfred who added to their circumscribed circumvallation so as to 
include the site of the castle. It must be allowed that, curious 
as are the Rows, and picturesque the old half-timbered houses, 
the castle, and the Dee—even bearing in mind the pageants on 
the latter, as when King Edgar was rowed up it by eight 
tributary kings—Chester owes much of its attraction to its well- 
preserved walls, with their centuries of associations. Pearl-grey 
in tint, wind-worn in aspect, and set in the emerald of the 
pastoral country, they impress us exceedingly. Murage duties 
were imposed of old to defray the expenses of repairs, and 
murengers appointed to see they were made. 

The walls of Berwick-upon-Tweed are also still in good case. 
They are made of earth and faced with well-tooled, regularly-laid 
courses of strong stonework, and measure a mile and a quarter 
and 272 yards in length. On the top of them is a fine wide walk 
contouring the town, some portions fronting the Tweed, some the 
country, and others the sea-shore. There were four principal 
gateways, of which three—Shoregate, Cowgate, and Bridgegate— 
remain, with their heavy wooden gates and massive bolts and 
hinges intact. These fortifications are assigned to Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, though there was a wall round Berwick for centuries 
before that time. Sometimes claimed and occupied by England, 
and at others by Scotland, the town has been the scene of frequent 
warfare, with its vicissitudes and catastrophes. King John took 
possession of Berwick and burned it, after which it was rebuilt and 
fortified by the Scots on a more extensive scale. Then Edward I. 
stormed it, when the streets were said by the old historians to run 
blood and the mills to be set agoing with blood. Wallace next 
took possession of it, with the end that, after he was executed, half 
of his body was exposed on Berwick Bridge. Then Edward II. 
assembled the most numerous army there that had ever crossed 
the Borders, lodging his soldiery both within and without the 
walls; and after the fight with Bruce at Bannockburn, he returned 
and issued a proclamation concerning the loss of his privy seal. 
And then Bruce took Berwick and assembled his Parliament in it; 
upon which Edward returned and commenced operations to regain 
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it. We are told that at this time the walls were not so high but 
that an assailant might strike any one on the top of them with a 
spear, and that he ordered escalades to be made at different places 
at the same time, which, however, were not successful. It was in 
this assault that the curious contrivance called ‘the sow’ was used, 
which contained a party of men who were moved in it close up to 
the foot of the walls so that they might undermine them. The 
besieged threw a stone down on it, which split it to pieces, 
Although the drawbridge before one of the gates was successfully 
burnt, the English eventually retired, and there was a truce for 
two years. Bruce immediately strengthened and raised the walls, 
and built additional towers. Edward III. subsequently appeared 
on the same scene and remained for a month before the walls, 
and left the memory of one more tragedy by hanging the two 
sons of Sir Alexander Seton, the deputy governor, in front of the 
ramparts because that officer did not surrender the town at his 
bidding. Edward III. also came to Berwick on other occasions, 
and Edward IV. took possession of it. The prowess of the ancient 
Percies and of Douglas was also expended in feats of defence and 
attack here. The associations with the memories of Baliol, Bruce, 
Wallace, the Plantagenets, the Percies, and the Douglas are so 
vivid we should scarcely be surprised to find their footprints, or 
their scaling-ladders, or pennons, or to see the gleam of their 
armour, as we pass along. Thinking of all the heroism enacted 
on these walls, the brave dashes that were made at them, the 
sturdy repulses that were made on them, the fluctuating fortunes, 
the alternations of fierce exultation and terrible despair of those 
who defended them, it almost takes away our breath when we 
remember how quietly James VI. of Scotland became James I. 
of England; how politely William Selby, gentleman porter, 
handed him the keys of Berwick on his first progress southwards 
to take possession of his inheritance ; how courteously the mayor 
delivered up the charters to him, and how heartily he was received 
and cheered by the inhabitants. The mutability of mundane 
affairs could be scarcely brought home to us more convincingly. 
We have all heard that ‘the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall.’ 
Carlisle was one of the various cities to which the Parliamentary 
forces laid siege. As in Chester, famine at last brought about its 
capitulation, but not till after a blockade of eight months’ dura- 
tion. We have but traces and tales of the gallant walls on which 
the sun shone fair, and that performed such an important part in 
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this defence. They are said to have originated with William 
Rufus, who designed that there should be three gateways in them, 
giving access from Ireland, Scotland, and England respectively. 
Along this border there were also walls round Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and Alnwick. The story runs that, in the reign of Edward L., 
a party of Scots entered Newcastle in broad day and carried 
off one of the principal inhabitants before help could be organised, 
and hence the building of the huge wall, two miles in circuit, 
which had seven massive gateways and many towers. Anti- 
quaries still point to fragments of it here and there in the 
busy city. At Alnwick only one of the great gateways is left; for 
although there are two standing, one of them was rebuilt in the 
last century. The solitary survival from old.times guards the 
southern entrance into the town. It is built of hewn sandstone 
in huge blocks, whereof the edges have been rounded by centuries 
of storms, leaving somewhat wide interstices ; and wear and tear, 
and smoke from the chimneys of neighbouring houses, have given 
it the solemn tint of a thundercloud. We may see there was once 
a moat in front of it, and there is still the deep groove in its 
cavern-like archway, between its two semi-octagonal towers, down 
which the great portcullis could be lowered at need. The docu- 
ments preserved by the chamberlains of this little border town 
include ‘ Letters patent to gather a collection for building the 
town wall against the Scots,’ dated 1473. In the next century 
the gateway mentioned was officially described in a survey as ‘ of 
thre howse height besyd the battlement and faire turret.’ When 
no longer required against the dauntless Scots, it was used as a 
place of detention ; and now that it is no longer wanted for that 
purpose, the band of the militia practises in it. We may see 
from the rough indications of the junction of the wall with the 
tower that it was six feet wide, and reached up to the top of the 
second of the ‘thre howses’ in height. Durham has not preserved 
any considerable remains of its former environment. 

The city of York still maintains its Plantagenet walls; their 
parapets rising and falling with merlons and embrasures alter- 
nately, as of yore. ‘There are four bars or gateways to them, and 
several posterns; and there are walks upon the tops of them. 
The excellence of their silvery-grey masonry is an abiding testi- 
mony to the ancient wealth and importance of the city ; and their 
superb strength seems to confirm the historical fact that it was 
once the first in the kingdom. They form a fit surrounding to 
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the magnificent minster, the numerous churches, the substantial 
streets, the old Guildhall, with its rows of oak tree-trunks for 
pillars, the numerous almshouses and hospitals, and the various 
buildings that peace and prosperity have erected in these later 
days. They picture to us, too, the time that we almost look upon 
as a romance, when the kings of England were kings of France; 
for on Micklegate Bar, still very noble and impressive, where the 
heads of those who suffered for treason were usually exposed, are 
sculptured the arms of France as well as those of England. Monk 
Bar also‘heraldically asserts the same claim, quartering the French 
arms on a panel. Walm-gate shows us the ancient barbican, 
Bootham Bar, which is the entrance from the north, has been 
despoiled of this feature. King Richard II. gave the title of 
Lord Mayor to the chief personage in the corporation; and that 
compliment seems quite recent compared with the antiquity of 
the renown and consequence of the city. William the Conqueror 
found it impregnable, save by famine; and centuries before he 
put foot in England it was a flourishing Roman city, known as 
Eboracum, a circumstance still commemorated in the signature 
of the archbishop. The walls seem to preserve all these traditions 
and many more, as a casket might do. Another town in York- 
shire, Richmond, once inclosed by a wall with three gateways, 
has not been so careful of its possessions, When visited by 
Leland, the antiquary and librarian of Henry VIII., he saw 
the circumvallation; but the gateways, French-gate, Barr-gate, 
and Finkle-gate, were already demolished, or decayed. 

Almost equally central are other towns that were once en- 
ringed by walls, of which there are no remains of much con- 
sequence, such as Northampton, Stafford, Leicester, Oxford, 
Worcester, Nottingham, Warwick, and Coventry. Sir William 
Dugdale, herald and antiquary, tells us in his diary, or almanac, 
as he called it, how he was sent in his capacity of herald, ‘ with a 
trumpet,’ to various castles and cities that were holding out 
against King Charles I., to demand that their inhabitants 
should lay down their arms, with the alternative of being pro- 
claimed traitors. Coventry was one of these. The wall is stated 
by various authorities to have been three miles in circumference, 
to have had thirty-two towers on it, twelve gates, and to have 
been nine feet thick. The building of it was extended over forty 
years, commencing in the middle of the fourteenth century. 
On the Restoration, Charles II. ordered its demolition in con- 
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sequence of the refusal of the citizens to support his father’s cause. 
We have word that the walls round Shrewsbury took thirty-two 
years to build. This was in the reign of Henry III. Some 
portions of them are still in good repair, and flights of steps give 
access to walks on the summit of them. On the eastern coast 
there are examples at Norwich, Ipswich, and Colchester, which 
have not been maintained in their integrity, but of which we may 
still see traces. The wall round Norwich was of more than usual 
dimensions, in consequence of many gardens being included in its 
circumference. 

On the Welsh border there were several walled towns—Ludlow, 
Hereford, Monmouth, and Chepstow, for example—of which the 
encircling masonry has now disappeared. In Wales, Edward I. 
built walls round Conway, Carnarvon, and Beaumaris, at the 
same time that he erected his splendid castles there; and there 
were walls round Carmarthen, Montgomery, and Tenby. The wall 
round Conway is a mile and a quarter in length and twelve feet 
wide, and has twenty-one strong semicircular towers along its 
length, and it has three noble gateways with towers, besides minor 
entrances. As at Chester, Berwick, and York, the summit is used 
asa promenade. From it may be seen the wide winding waters 
whence the pearl was taken that Sir R. Wynne presented to 
the Queen of Charles II., and that now adorns the crown of 
England; the irregular configuration of the town, always com- 
pared to that of the national harp; the adjoining castle; the 
adjacent woods, and the surrounding hills. The wall round Car- 
- narvon is nearly entire, though only a portion of it is open for 
public enjoyment. We may see it almost exactly as Edward I. 
saw it when Henry le Elreton, master-mason, and his work- 
men and the conquered Welsh peasants delivered it and the great 
castle into his hands, finished; or, as his queen, Eleanor, saw it 
when she took up her residence in the castle that her babe might 
be born in Wales. There are two chief gateways to it, one facing 
the mountains, the other the Menai Straits ; and there are many 
round towers along it—chosen in such works to be circular or 
semicircular, as less likely to be injured by the possible operations 
of battering-rams. The Beaumaris walls have not been preserved. 

The south of England is not without examples. The walls 
round Chichester, for instance, are maintained in repair. They 
must have borne the brunt of some rough usage when Sir William 
Waller took the town with the Parliamentary forces in the Civil 
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War. Like so many others, they are about a mile and a half in 
length; and they are used as a public promenade. Exeter, too, 
retains some of the strong stone wall that Athelstan built, which 
was also a mile and a half in circumference; and its citizens 
utilise it as a public walk. At Totnes there is one gateway left. 
Dorchester can point to traces of circumvallation. Southampton’s 
walls have not been maintained. Canterbury has only a length 
of its old walling. Winchelsea is more fortunate; here, again, 
the walls are nearly entire, and are utilised as a promenade. The 
inhabitants of Lewes can still point to vestiges of their walls; as 
may those of Sandwich, where one of the gateways, Fisher’s-gate, 
is still standing ; and there is a length of earthen rampart called 
the Boulevard. The walls of Gloucester were demolished by order 
of Charles II. Bristol has saved only one gateway. 

Glancing over the country in this way, it will be seen that we 
are still in possession of a few of the fortifications with which our 
forefat:ers made themselves secure from surprise. They are of 
extreme interest ; and for the sake of auld lang syne need not be 
grudged their standing-room, the necessity of improvement not- 
withstanding. 

The oldest books of the Corporation of London date back to 
the reign of Edward I.; and they tell us that two sergeants, 
‘skilful men and fluent of speech,’ kept the city gates all day, and 
carefully noted who passed in and out. At curfew every gate was 
shut and secured, and the taverns were also closed. Then six of 
the most ‘competent’ men in each ward turned out into the 
streets, and kept watch and ward all night. The boats on the 
river had to be moored on the city side of it, and four men guarded 
the river all night on both sides of the bridge. When there was 
extra excitement, or anticipation of attack, as in the time of 
Edward III. on the arrival of certain galleys at the North Fore- 
land, for instance, as many as forty men-at-arms and sixty archers 
kept watch all night between the Tower of London and Billings- 
gate, which watch was divided fairly between the different trade 
companies, night by night. The sawyers, spurriers, bowyers, and 
girdlers kept watch on Mondays; the drapers and tailors on 
Tuesdays ; the mercers and apothecaries on Wednesdays ; the fish- 
mongers and butchers on Thursdays ; the pelterers and vintners 
on Fridays; the goldsmiths and saddlers on Saturdays; and the 
ironmongers, armourers, and cutlers on Sundays, From these 
early records we learn, too, that one of the city gates, Aldgate, 
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with the rooms above it and the cellar below it, was let by the 
mayor, aldermen, and commonalty on lease to Geoffrey Chaucer, 
and that the poet undertook to occupy it himself and keep it in 
repair ‘ for the whole life of him.’ The agreement was subject to 
a reservation giving the mayor power to enter the said rooms in 
time of defence of the city, and to use them as might be expe- 
dient. There is mention, also, of an elm tree growing by London 
Wall, near Bishopsgate, that was too old and dry to last long, and 
was consequently likely to fall, whereby there would be damage to 
the shop of one, Roger Poyntel, opposite to it. 

Our colonists, nowadays, do not appear to build walls round 
their settlements, even in new countries. A handful or thin line 
of brave men seems to be as much protection as is considered 
necessary for the boundaries of them. As far back, however, as 
the days of the ancient Briton in this country, the accepted idea 
of security was a circular rampart thrown up round the cluster of 
huts that formed a town. When the Romans came, stone walls 
became the order of the day round every town, and across the 
whole island. The Normans, too, put their faith in walls. In the 
days of the Plantagenets, wall-building was carried on to a still 
greater extent. Ingenuity was taxed to the utmost to devise 
special machines by which to counteract the strength of their 
defence—such as huge catapults that threw enormous stones over 
them; the movable contrivance that was the same height as the 
walls, and enabled besiegers to stand on a level with the tops of 
them ; as well as the sow that undermined them, and the bat- 
tering-ram that overthrew them. Famine, in the end, was gene- 
rally the real foe that caused those they sheltered to capitulate. 
In those days, in other particulars, the defence was stronger than 
the attack. The besieged had a plan of throwing out temporary 
overhanging wooden galleries, through the flooring of which they 
dropped stones, molten lead, burning flax, and other trifles on the 
heads of those who approached sufficiently near; and when a 
breach was likely to be made at any point, they built up hastily, 
behind it, a fresh barrier, so that when it was accomplished, those 
who entered found themselves confronted with it, and still on the 
outside of the enclosure. 

Reference has been made to the manner of the masonry. 
Masons in different centuries had special ways of treating their 
stonework. The Normans used small stones, such as men‘could 
lift singly; and they were all about the same size, perhaps ten or 
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twelve inches square, which has given their work a bead-like regu- 
larity. They made a facing on each front of their walls, and filled 
up the intervening space with rough rubble. In later times, 
stones of more varied sizes were used, and more irregularity became 
the rule. In some courses a stone not high enough to reach the 
level of the course above it was supplemented by another to attain 
the requisite height ; in others, one too large ascended half-way 
up the course above it, and the necessary level had to be regained 
by the use of one much smaller than the rest. Later still, much 
larger and more even-sized stones were used. Even then, the ex- 
treme regularity of modern masonry was not in vogue. The 
manner of masonry gives us the age of it. Ferruginous and other 
streaks in the stratification of the stones, mosses, lichens, stone- 
crop and other wall-plants, shade and damp, sunshine and wind, 
give us the incomparable tints of it. Look at our old town walls 
as we may, now that we are so far from the necessity of their use, 
we must always regard them as memorials of the valour, prudence, 
and industry of the men who made England the very desirable 
possession to which we have succeeded. 

Occasionally we come across mention of their repair. In St, 


Alphege’s Church, Canterbury, there is a monument to the 
memory of Henry Gosborn, ‘at sundrie times mayre of the same 
cete,’ who gave twenty marks to repair the city walls. And in 
the register of All Saints’ Church, Hereford, we may read against 
the date 1648, ‘ payd for mending the towne walles for the use 
of the parish xs.’ 





CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY: 
HIS PROGRESS AND ADVENTURES. 


BY 8S. R. CROCKETT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE STICKIT MINISTER,’ ‘ THE RAIDERS,’ ETC, 


} 
ADVENTURE L. 


GENERAL THEOPHILUS RUFF. 


CieG slept that night in a hay-shed half a mile out of the town. 
He did not mean to go the Sandyknowes till the morrow. And 
even then it was not quite clear to him what he could do to help 
the widow. But as usual he would think it out during the night. 

The morning came, fiery with lamb’s wool in fluffy wisps all 
about the sky. Cleg shook himself, yawned, and dusted off the 
hay from his garments. 

Then he stepped over the edge of the stack and put his foot 
to the road. He was very hungry and he had nothing upon which 
to break his fast, except only the water of the brook. He stooped 
at the first burn which crossed the road, and drank his fill. Pre- 
sently he met a man who came walking smartly down the road. 
He carried a cow switch in his hand and chewed a straw. 

‘Can you tell me the road to Sandyknowes, if you please ?’ 
said Cleg, politely. 

The rustic with the straw in his mouth looked at Cleg all over 
carefully. Then he roared with laughter, while Cleg flushed angrily. 

‘Your boots are no marrows!’? he cried. ‘O Lord, a stemmed 
bonnet and his grandfather’s waistcoat !’ 

And he went off again into such a fit of laughter that he let 
the straw slip out of his mouth. But he perceived his loss, and 
lifted it from the dust, wiping it carefully upon the dirtiest part 
of his trousers before restoring it to the corner of his mouth. 

‘Can ye tell me the road to Sandyknowes, man?’ said Cleg 
again, with a little more sharpness and less politeness. 

‘I can, but I'll no!’ gaped the rustic. And he went into 
another prolonged fit of merriment, fairly hugging himself and 


1 Copyright, 1895, in the United States of America by D. Appleton & Co. 
Not neighbours. 
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squirming in his enjoyment. It was the best jest he had had for 
amonth, And he rather fancied he landed some good ones. 

Cleg Kelly’s hand dropped upon a stone. The stone whizzed 
through the air, and took effect on the third button of the man of 
straw’s new waistcoat. 

The laugh ended in a gasp. The gasp was succeeded by a 
bad word, and then the young man gave chase. Cleg pretended 
to run slowly—‘ to encourage him,’ as he said afterwards. The yokel 
thought all the time that he was just about to catch Cleg, but 
always just at the critical moment that slippery youth darted a 
dozen yards ahead and again avoided him. . 

At last the young man gave up the chase. He had suffered 
indignities enough. He had lost his straw. But he had an 
appointment to keep with a farmer three miles further on to whom 
he was offering his valuable services. So he had to perforce to 
turn away, and content himself with promising what he would do 
to Cleg when he caught him. 

What Cleg did was simpler. He patrolled the heights above, 
keeping exact pace, step for step, with his enemy below. And with 
the aid of the pebbles which plentifully strewed the brae face, he 
afforded the young man of the straw some of the finest and most 
interesting active exercise in getting out of the way he had had 
for many years. Indeed, his whole line of march for more than 
a mile, was completely enfiladed by the artillery of the enemy. 

‘Will ye tell me the road to Sandyknowes noo?’ cried Cleg, 
jubilantly, as he kept the youth skipping from side to side of the 
highway. 

At last he bade his adversary farewell, with a double machine- 
gun fire of words and heavier ammunition. 

‘This will maybe learn ye, country,’ he cried, ‘ after this to gie 
a civil answer to a civil question.’ 

‘Wait till I catch you—’ the young man shouted, stung to 
desperation. 

Whereupon, just for luck, Cleg ran in and delivered a volley at 
point blank range, which sent the man of straw clattering up the 
road. It was certainly not wise to dally with the prize marksman 
of the Sooth Back, who in his good days could break any par- 
ticular pane in a fifth story window that you liked to specify, nine 
times out of ten. 

After this Cleg Kelly returned along the heights to find out 
the way to Sandyknowes for himself, More than a mile back, a 
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girl driving cows pointed out to him the little path which led up to 
Mirren’s door. But Cleg did not go up directly. He played idly 
about, whittling sticks and poking in hedge roots in his assumed 
character of vagrant boy. Yet all the time he kept a bright look- 
out upon the door of the little house among the flowerbeds. The 
window blinds were drawn down, and stared white like empty eye 
sockets of bone. The thought of the brave, strong man who lay 
dead within oppressed Cleg’s heart. Presently he saw a woman 
come to the door, and go after the cow over the little meadow 
pasture. Muckle Alick’s wife, he thought. But he was wrong. It 
was her warm-hearted neighbour, Mistress Fraser. Then presently 
he saw Boy Hugh come running round the back of the house. 

Cleg had arrived in time for Muckle Alick’s funeral day. The 
large company of mourners began to gather very early. All the 
town of Netherby wasthere. Even the District Superintendent of 
the railway, who happened to be in the neighbourheod on a tour, 
had telegraphed for his ‘best blacks’ from his wife in Greenock. 
And there he was, standing outside the house, waiting for the 
minister to finish the service, like any common man. 

Poor James Cannon was there, the tears coursing steadily down 
his cheeks. The provost and magistrates were there. Every 
member of the School Board was there, all agreed foronce. Such 
a funeral had never been seen in Netherby within the memory of 
man. That was the exact phrase used (it is believed not for the 
first time) in describing the occasion in the ‘Netherby Chronicle 
and Advertiser.’ But otherwise Alick’s dying request for silence 
was scrupulously regarded. 

When the hearse moved away from the door, and the sombre 
congregation fell in behind it, Mirren Douglas came to the door 
and watched it out of sight. The good women who abode in the 
house to company with her in her bereavement, begged her to go 
in and compose herself. But she would not. 

‘I am in no ways discomposed,’ she said, ‘ but I will watch him 
oot o’ sicht for the last time. I did it every mornin’, ye ken,’ she 
explained to them. ‘Let me bide!’ 

The black procession went serpentining down the road from 
Sandyknowes, the men pacing slowly and gravely after the horses 
between the summer hedges and under the green beech leaves. 

Soon it approached the turn which would hide the hearse from 
those standing at the door of the house. But a little hillock ‘ose, 
grassy to the top, at the gable end. It was the place to which 
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she was used to run out to watch for his return, in order to‘ mask’ 
the tea in time for his supper, that all might be ready for him 
when he came home wearied. 

Mirren Douglas ran out thither, and, standing on the top of the 
hillock, she waved her hand to that which was going out of sight. 
She did not care who saw her. 

‘Fare ye'weel, Alick,’ she cried, ‘ fair ye weel that ever wast 0’ 
men the kindest. Few are the choice hearts that will match 
thine—aye, even up there, where thou art gane. And nane like to 
thysel’ hast thou left amang us. Fare ye weel, my ain man Alick! 
Naebody’s man but mine!’ 

And with that she turned and walked in quite quietly. 

As the funeral passed the end of the road Cleg withdrew behind 
the hedge, because, though his heart was full of love for the strong 
man whom he had seen but once, he did not wish to disgrace that 
solemn procession with his sleeved waistcoat and unpaired boots. 
As the hearse passed him Cleg took off his railway cap and stood 
bareheaded behind the hedge. So intent was he on the procession, 
that he did not see a tall tightly-coated man of military carriage 
who had stepped over the field towards him, and now stood silently 
by his side. The old officer also took off his hat, and stood 
reverently enough till the last of the mourners had passed by. 

Then he laid his hand upon Cleg’s shoulder. 

‘T’ll trouble you for the price of my railway ticket!’ he said. 
Cleg turned. It was the man who had laughed when he was 
pitched out of the carriage at Dunnure by Sulky Jamie! 

For a moment his readiness forsook Cleg. He stood silent and 
gazed dumbly at the tall figure before him, and at the right hand 
which pulled grimly at the drooping moustache. 

‘You had better come away to the police station!’ said the 
gentleman. 

‘Ye’ll hae to catch me first, then!’ cried Cleg, suddenly twist- 
ing himself free and springing over into the highway. The old 
soldier made no attempt to follow, but continued to gaze fixedly 
at Cleg. 

‘What is your name, boy?’ he said, still keeping his eyes 
upon the lad. 

‘Slim Jim Snipe o’ Slippery Lane!’ replied Cleg promptly, 
‘and muckle obleeged to ye for speerin’ ! 

‘You young imp!’ cried the old man, advancing to the fence 
with his cane uplifted threateningly, ‘would you dare to insult me?’ 
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Cleg retreated. 

‘That’s a guid enough name to gie to the poliss,’ he said. ‘If ye 
ask me ceevilly, I’ll tell you. Nae thanks to you that I got here ava!’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said the old soldier, lifting his hat as to 
an equal, with a certain punctilious restraint. ‘I have the 
honour to inform you that my name is Major-General Theophilus 
Ruff, of Barnbogle and Trostan.’ 

‘And mine,’ said Cleg Kelly, taking off his stemmed bonnet 
as politely, ‘is Cleg Kelly o’ the Sooth Back o’ the Canongate, 
and late o’ Callender’s Yaird !’ 

The General bowed ceremoniously. 

‘ And now,’ he said, ‘ what do you propose to do about my 
railway ticket ?’ 

‘Tl work it out!’ said Cleg, quickly. 

There was something in ‘the looks of the starchy old geeser’ 
(as Cleg remarked to himself) which the boy rather liked, though 
without doubt he was mad as a hatter. 

‘Work it out,’ cried the General ; ‘ what can you do?’ 

‘Anything!’ said Cleg. (It was his one touch of his father’s 
dialect that he still said ‘ annything.’) 

‘That’s nothing!’ said the General. 

‘Wait till you see,’ retorted Cleg. ‘Youtry me. I’m nae 
country gawk, but reared in the heart o’ the toon. I can rin 
errands. I can howk' yairds for taties—or,’ he added, thinking 
of his flower-garden round the old construction hut, ‘ for flooers. 
And if I dinna ken the way to do onything, I can find oot.’ 

The General appeared to consider. 

‘Do you see that house over there among the trees—across 
the railway ?’ 

‘ Aye,’ said Cleg, ‘I canna help seein’ it! It’s big eneuch and 
ugly eneuch to be a jail!’ 

‘Do you think that you could keep that house in order ?’ 

‘Me?’ said Cleg, ‘me keep yon hoose—it’s as big as the 
Infirmary.’ 

‘I live there all by myself,’ said the General. ‘I cannot have 
women about my place. The sight of them kills me. AndI can- 
not trust a grown man not to bring a woman about the place. I 
might try a lad.’ 

Cleg looked carefully from the General to the house and back 
again, He was not sure that it might not be a joke. 

' Dig. 
9—5 
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‘Have you a character ?’ asked the old man. 

‘ Aye,’ said Cleg, ‘ Miss Celie wad gie me yin.’ 

The General turned pale and stamped with his foot. 

‘A woman,” he said, ‘I could not apply toa woman. There 
is always something odious about a woman’s letter. I actually do 
not recover from the shock of handling the writing of one of them 
for days. Do you not know any one else ?’ 

‘There’s Maister Donald Iverach,’ said Cleg. ‘ He wad gie me 
a character if I got Miss Celie to ask him,’ answered Cleg. 

‘My nephew in Edinburgh, that young three-legged stool! 
You'll do nothing of the kind,’ cried the General. ‘I would not 
give a brass button for his own character. And besides, from the 
tone in which you speak, I have little doubt that the two persons 
you mention are contemplating matrimony. I do not wish any 
communication with anything so disgusting—much less when one 
of the parties is an ungrateful and grasping relative of my own.’ 

By this time Cleg had had enough of the General’s catechism. 

‘T’ll be requiring a reference mysel’,’ he said, in the tone which 
he had heard Mistress Roy of the paper-shop adopt, when a new 
customer asked for a week’s credit. 

‘A what?’ said the General, astonished. 

‘A reference as to your moral character, if I am to serve in 
your house!’ replied Cleg, unabashed. 

The General clapped his hands with unfeigned pleasure. 

‘Bless you, my boy, you please me!’ he said, chuckling ; ‘do 
you know that it is more than fifty years since General Theophilus 
Ruff had such a thing ?’ 

‘All right,’ said Cleg, ‘suppose we baith chance the moral 
characters.’ 

‘Done !’ said the old soldier, offering Cleg his hand. 

Cleg took it and wrung it hard. 

‘I think we'll agree very well,’ he said. ‘I may be Ruff by 
name, but I am Theophilus by nature. That’s Greek, my boy—all 
I can remember, indeed. The folk about here will tell you that I 
am crazy. They are no judges. And my nephew wishes I were. 
Once his father tried to prove it. But when the judge had once 
looked inside my account books, and examined my system of book- 
keeping, he said that, mad as I might be, it was a kind of madness 
which was very well able to take care of itself.’ 

Cleg accompanied the General over the fields to his house. The 
walks and drives were completely overgrown with mossy grass and 
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tangled ferns. The gates were all padlocked and spiked. When- 
ever the General came to one, he unlocked it with a brightly polished 
steel master-key which he took from his pocket. Then, as soon as 
they had passed through, he locked it behind him again as securely 
as before. ‘Spiked on the top,’ he said to Cleg, with a cunning 
look, ‘keeps out the women, you see. They don’t like to have 
their frills and furbelows torn.’ 

Cleg nodded as though he understood. He was not particular 
either way. 

‘By the by, you don’t mind coffins and things?’ said the old 
soldier, glancing swiftly under his brows at Cleg. 

‘I don’t think so, if they are empty. I yince slept in a coffin 
shop for three months!’ said Cleg. 

‘Have you anything you want to settle before you engage 
with me?’ asked the General. 

‘Yes,’ said Cleg, ‘ there’s a wife over the hedge yonder that has 
lost her man. And I maun hae either the afternoon or the fore- 
nicht to help her.’ 

‘Take any part of the day you like. Only change your clothes 
when you come back,’ said the General testily, ‘ but mind, if you 
bring any woman inside the policies, I’ll give you up to the police 
for obtaining railway tickets under false pretences.’ 


ADVENTURE LI. 
THE GENERAL’S ESTABLISHMENT, 


THEY were now standing at the front door. Cleg had never seen 
such a house as this in his life. It was barred and defended like 
the Calton jail, but no glass was to be seen in any of the windows. 
_ Indeed, through some of the openings which served for lighting, 
one could see straight through to the barred windows on the 
further side. 

Barnbogle House had in time past been an ancient fortalice. 
But both the former and the present lairds had spent large sums 
upon alterations and repairs. The latest of these, General Theo- 
philus Ruff, had a vast and far-reaching local fame. Gamesome 
lasses skirled at his name, and refused to keep their trysts for the 
terror of meeting him, wrapped in his blue military cloak, stalking 
lonely by the light of the moon. The very poachers would not fish 
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in his streams or shoot in his coverts. He had at once the repute 
of a wizard and the fame of a miser—rich beyond calculation, but 
seeing things unseen to mortals. ‘He wasna canny!’ summed 
up the collective verdict of the countryside. 

Theophilus Ruff had been an Indian officer at the time of the 
Mutiny. And those terrible days of midsummer, when the sun 
dried up the blood even as it was spilt, had changed the gay 
casual young officer into the man whom all the country knew as 
the ‘ daft general.’ 

His father had been first a spendthrift and then a ‘ neegar’— 
that is, one who has become as great a screw as he had formerly 
been a mighty and lavish spender. 

The popular report of the contents of Barnbogle House told of 
chests of gold and silver, cases of the most precious jewels, the spoil 
of captured Indian cities—all watched over by the General him- 
self with an armoury of deadly weapons. For it was not the least 
of his terrors that he dwelt all alone in that huge hundred-barred 
castle. 

Yet there had been a time when Theophilus Ruff drove coach 
and six, and when he saw only the gayest of gallant company. 
Among themselves the chin-shaking elders would tell with many 
cross-shoulder glances of the bold wanton eyes of ladies with once 
famous names, who had sat beside Theophilus Ruff when he drove 
that coach and four, of the golden candlesticks which had sparkled 
on the board, wide branching, holding aloft many lights. Then 
Barnbogle was a gay place indeed, alive with brilliant company, 
humming with mirth. For General Theophilus Ruff had ‘ used 
the company of the singing woman,’ and, as the Writ sayeth, he 
had been taken in her attempts. 

‘He’s garrin’ the Indian yellow boys spin!’ the Netherby 
people said of him at this time. Yet they said it with a kind of 
pride, that such wickedness should have happened in their parish. 

But suddenly one morning, when the repair to his house was 
greatest, when gold tresses shone most aureate, bright eyes most 
winsome and sparkling, Theophilus Ruff came downstairs and 
gave every soul within his house an hour’s notice to quit. Great 
was the consternation, mighty the upheaval. Ladies, lately so 
débonnaire, left by carriagefuls wrangling fiercely as they went. 
Their gay companions took horse and rode silently and wrathfully 
away. Theophilus Ruff stood on the step of Barnbogle House and 
grimly watched them go. Then he went upstairs, called his ser- 
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vants into the drawing-room, and dismissed them, paying them their 
wages and board for six months in full. He kept on a stable man or 
two till he could sell his horses, a manservant till he had disposed of 
his cattle. Then he let his more distant grass parks, and dwelt alone 
in the great house with barred and defended policies. After this 
workmen from Glasgow were quartered at Barnbogle for nearly a 
year. With them there came a man-cook to prepare their food, and 
rough masons’ labourers were lodged in the dainty, dismantled 
bedrooms where last had dwelt the ladies of the blonde allures. 

Now and then, on Sundays, one of these Glasgow callants 
would steal out, at the risk of discovery and dismissal, to see the 
Netherby lasses. Or, mayhap, an elder smith or joiner would escape 
to the public house of a dark evening. But it was at the peril of 
their places and their excellent wages. 

To them chiefly could be traced the tales of mighty strong- 
rooms, of triple-barred gratings, of wondrously fitting doors with 
bolts, which, at the click of a key worn on the watch chain, locked 
so firmly that none could open again without secret passwords. 

During this period General Theophilus Ruff had become an 
extremely pious person. Every Sunday he conducted service with 
his workmen in person. One day he would read the prayers 
and Litany of the Church of England, with sucha grace of intona- 
tion and a dignity that it caused the douce Glasgow Presbyterians 
to fear that even double wages would hardly make up to them 
for their souls’ peril in thus sacrificing to idols. 

But by the succeeding Sunday the General had discarded the 
service-book, and he would lead them in prayer with the fervour 
and interjectional fervour of a ‘ ranter’—which at that date was the 
name by which all revival preachers were called. 

Every church in the neighbourhood benefited by the benefac- 
tions of the General. And there was not a division of the Derby- 
ites, Close, Open, or Original, which did not receive a visit from 
him, and which had not good cause to believe that the Brethren 
had secured the richest convert the sect had ever made. But 
the General contented himself with making the most liberal 
contributions, and with listening to the brothers’ mourning for 
each others’ backslidings, while at the same time rejoicing that 
they only of all mankind could escape hell-fire. Then he would 
return home, and the very next day proceed to give another 
denomination the benefit of the doubt. . 

But, nevertheless, while the fit lasted, the General was ready to 
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assist all and sundry to erect suitable places of worship. His purse 
was long and deep. So the district of Netherby is distinguished 
among its neighbours for the number of its spires and for the sur- 
passing whiteness of the outside of its cup and platter. 

The only stipulation which the General made was that he and 
he only should have the right to prescribe the plan of the building, 
and the time at which it was to be finished. This is the reason 
why the ‘ Englishy’ kirk worships in a tabernacle erected in minia- 
ture of Mr. Spurgeon’s. So that the heart of the incumbent 
(who left the Church of England (in England) to secure greater 
liberty of ritual) is daily broken by the impossibility of having a 
procession within it, other than one briefly semicircular ; and also 
by the fact that he has to read his sermon behind a table, only 
fitted for holding the glass of water and Bible which completely 
equip the popular tribune. 

Similarly the Kirk of Scotland by law established in Netherby 
presents all the characteristics of a Little Bethel meeting-house. 
And a new minister of zesthetic tastes has to wrestle with the fact 
that there is no place in which to bestow an organ, except in the 
coal-cellar from which the heating apparatus is worked. 

But both the Auld Lichts and the Baptists are housed in 
haughty fanes—not large, indeed, but built on the most approved 
cathedral principles. The meeting-house of the Baptists, indeed, 
has no less than two spires and the beginnings of another, after the 
fashion of Lichfield. The whole front of the Free Kirk is a-glitter 
with quartz-faced rock. For during the time of its erection Theo- 
philus Ruff would arrive each day with his pockets full of stones 
with this shell-white glance upon them. He even marked spots 
upon the moor, and sent out masons to bring in the pieces which 
took his fancy. And one by one these all found their way into the 
frontage of the Free Kirk. 

The most curious point about all this building of religious 
edifices was, that Theophilus Ruff never allowed one of them to be 
finished. When the last turret of the spire was on the point of 
being finished, Theophilus would dismiss all the men, order the 
unfinished pinnacle to be covered with lead to preserve it from 
the weather, and so leave the church with an ugly hooded hump 
upon its back. 

_ Or he would eave a rough stone dyke and a dozen old sand 
pits and lime heaps lying for years about the gate, just as they 
had been thrown down at the time when the building was begur. 
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He preferred to see one gate-post up and the other down. He had 
been known to build a mill and fit it with expensive machinery, to 
construct a mill dam with the most approved modern sluices, and 
import the most advanced American ‘ notions’ in the way of farm 
implements. Then one fine morning he would arrive, and, when 
everything was almost complete, pay the labourers their wages, dis- 
charge the engineers in the midst of fixing a steam boiler or laying 
hot-water pipes for the most improved method of preparing food 
for cattle. Thereafter he would write their masters a cheque, and 
there was an end. Not an ounce of water would ever run out of 
that granite-embanked mill dam. Not a wheel of that beautiful 
machinery would ever turn round. No horse wearing shoe-iron 
would ever tread the asphalted floor of these sanitary stables. 
Year after year the whole premises stood empty. The glass would 
early disappear from the windows under a galling cross fire from 
the catapults of all the boys in the neighbourhood, with whom 
it was a point of honour to break everything breakable about the 
various ‘follies’ of General Theophilus Ruff. Never did houses 
get the reputation of being haunted, so quickly as those buildings 
erected by him in all manner of unlikely places. Even during 
the very week after the workmen had been unceremoniously 
dismissed, and while the new gloss was yet on the handles of the 
doors and the shop polish upon the machinery, the place and 
neighbourhood began to be deserted after dusk by every man, 
woman, and child in the neighbourhood. 

Nay, more than this, the same mysterious blight was instantly 
communicated to any property acquired by the General. For at 
this time it was his habit to buy all that came into the market, 
without any discrimination whatever. He had been known to 
buy the middle house of a row of respectable tenements, turn out 
the occupants, look through the windows one by one to see if 
they were all gone, then lock the door, and stalk solemnly away 
with the key in his pocket. 

That very night the premises were haunted. The next day 
the boys began to break the windows, from a safe distance with 
their catapults, frightening each other the while with the cry 
that the General was coming. In six months the house was a 
mere melancholy wreck, in which tramps camped at nights, and 
(if the police did not occasionally interfere) pulled out the frames 
of the windows and the fittings of the kitchen to burn over their fires. 

It was no wonder that Cleg Kelly looked with much interest 
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upon Barnbogle House. And had he known its sinister repute, 
and the character of his new master, he might never have set foot 
within its doors. But he had never heard of Theophilus, as the 
General was familiarly called by all the neighbourhood—behind his 
back. The minister of the U.P. denomination (the only one in 
the town which had not been fostered by the General’s money) 
explained on a sacramental occasion that Theophilus meant a 
friend of God, but hastened to add that this might be taken 
ironically, and that even the devil sometimes appeared in the 
guise of an angel of light. 

Nevertheless it was at the time thought a strange thing that 
the U.P. cow died on the U.P. pasture, soon after the close of the 
service at which this explanation was delivered from the U.P. 
pulpit. 

This induced a carefulness of speech with regard to the 
General in the pulpits, of other denominations—except, perhaps, 
when the ministers had probationers supplying for them. For pro- 
bationers never have any cows. 

When Cleg and he arrived at the house, the General bowed a 
moment, with his back to his visitor, over the handle of the front 
door, whirled a many-lettered combination, clicked a key, touched 
a knob, and lo! the massive door swung noiselessly back. 

When he invited Cleg to enter, Cleg put his foot over the 
threshold as if he had been entering the Calton jail. But he had 
pledged himself, and could not in honour draw back. Besides, 
Cleg had in him, as we have seen, the spirit of the natural 
adventurer. He constantly did things for the sake of seeing 
what would come of it, and embarked upon perilous adventures 
only to see how the problem would work itself out. 

The hall in which he found himself was of old panelled oak, 
with lights which came from very high above. Oak furniture stood 
sparsely here and there. The only remarkable things were a 
couple of plain white tablets let into the wall at either side, like 
marble memorials in a church. 

Through many passages and past the doors of innumerable 
rooms, Theophilus Ruff led our young hero. Book cases filled 
with solemn-looking books stood all along the corridors. Marble 
timepieces squatted silently on the ledges. White statues held out 
cold glimmering arms from dusky recesses. Here and there, on 
little round tables by oriel windows, large-type family Bibles lay 
open, many of them having bookmarks inserted here and there— 
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some of discoloured ribbon, but many of common pink and white 
string such as is used by country grocers to tie up parcels of sugar. 

They went next through a great echoing kitchen, with all 
manner of rusted machinery for roasting and turning, cobwebbing 
the walls; by the side of vast black cooking-ranges, past a 
glimmering and diminishing array of brass pans and silver dish- 
covers upon the walls, Cleg followed the General like his shadow. 

‘We shall have some dinner presently,’ said Theophilus Ruff. 
‘I always dine in the middle of the day ever since I began to 
keep house for myself.’ 

He spun another combination lock, clicked a key, and Cleg 
found himself in a little brick addition, plastered like a swallow’s 
nest against the rear wall of Barnbogle House. 

Here were a little table of scoured woodwork and a cheap 
cooking-range with a paraffin stove, which, like all its kind, leaked a 
little. Upon a shelf under the window were tumbled roughly a 
cooking pot, a frying-pan, a skillet, a brander, two tin plates, and 
half-a-dozen cheap knives and forks, all of the poorest and most 
ordinary description, and most of them dirty in the extreme. 

The General ushered Cleg into this place with some ceremony 
and condescension, like a superior initiating a new and untried 
assistant into the work of his department. 

‘I will show you how to light the stove,’ he said; ‘it is an 
exceedingly convenient invention. I wish we had had them in 
the army in my time. I will do the cooking myself on this 
occasion, in order that you may see in what manner you may best 
assist me in the future.’ 

‘There are herring here,’ he said, waving his hand to a barrel 
which showed through a sparred locker, ‘and a ham there beyond. 
Butter you will find in that firkin on your left. It is the best 
Danish from Kiel. The tinned beef on the shelves is to be kept 
for emergencies. It is not to be touched. The butter I import 
myself, and dispose of what I do not use to an Italian warehouse- 
man in Netherby. I find that it takes the place of lard also. 
Here is flour for sauces, and I always bring home a four-pound loaf 
every second day, which I find to be amply sufficient. I propose 
to continue the duty, and shall bring two in future. If there is 
anything necessary for your health which you do not find, I shall 
be happy to supply it. I think I have a suit of clothes—not my 
own, but which I happen to possess. They can easily be adapted 
for your use.’ 
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ADVENTURE LII. 


THE THREE COFFINS IN THE STRONG ROOM. 


WHILE the General was explaining all these things, he was at the 
same time deftly handling the gridiron upon which he was cooking 
the four red herrings which he had laid out. These, with bread and 
the aforesaid best specially-imported Danish butter, dug out of the 
keg with a scoop, furnished their simple meal. General Theophilus 
made tea ina black kettle, by the simple process of putting in a 
soup ladle filled with tea and allowing the water in the kettle to 
come to the boil. 

‘ The tea is of the best quality,’ he said, ‘though I am somewhat 
prodigal of it, as you see. But a man must have some luxuries.’ 

Yet all the time, while Cleg was partaking of the herrings, 
cutting the bread, and drinking the tea, he was oppressed by the 
dark overwhelming bulk of the house behind him, through which 
he had been led. He instinctively felt it to be full of secrets, of 
unknown echoing passages, doors that clicked and sprung, and 
of all untold and unutterable mysteries. 

All through their dinner time the General was most courte- 
ously polite, handing the salt and helping the herrings with 
infinite address. And when Cleg in his ignorance or his awkward- 
ness committed a solecism, the General only in the slightest 
degree emphasised the correctness of his own demeanour, so that 
Cleg, if he chose, might benefit by the lesson in deportment. 
Not that Cleg needed many, for had he not often taken tea with 
Miss Celie Tennant, which in itself was a charmingly liberal 
education ? 

When the meal was finished, Theophilus Ruff took Cleg into a 
little room adjoining. Here there was a fixed wash-tub anda tiny 
boiler, 

‘I do my own washing, you see. Cleanliness is most impor- 
tant !’ the General explained. ‘I learned the art while campaigning 
in Afghanistan. For the present, therefore, I shall continue to 
do the washing, though I shall be glad of your assistance in the 
matter of drying and ironing!’ 

Cleg could hardly credit his ears—a General and the owner of 
all this wealth, talking freely of doing his own washing. Cleg 
looked at the beautiful] linen sheets on the bed and marvelled still 
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more. Then he remembered what Theophilus had said about the 
presence of women. 

‘This is your bedroom,’ said the General, opening a still 
smaller room, which contained nothing but a washstand and a small 
‘scissors ’camp-bed. Upon anail behind the doors hung a couple 
of suits of clothes. 

‘These are yours,’ explained the General, ‘this room is elso 
yours. Ishall not again enter it. I beg of you, therefore, that 
when you have been visiting your friend the widow you will wear 
one of these suits, either as it pleases you. But when you come 
into the rooms which I share with you, or undertake any of the 
duties connected with your position, you will take the trouble to 
change into the other.’ 

Cleg touched the nearer suit of clothes gently with his hand. 
It was of fine texture, though of a fashion somewhat antique, with 
wide lapels to the coat and the vest very long. The General 
opened a drawer. 

‘Here,’ he said, ‘ you will find collars, shirts, and stockings 
which, though a little large for you, are such as you will rapidly 
grow into. Consider them as your own. Assure yourself com~ 
pletely that the owner of these has no further need for them.’ 

Cleg thanked his benefactor frankly, but without subservience 
or profusion. 

‘Now,’ said the General, turning rapidly upon Cleg, ‘I should 
like to come to financial terms with you. I am willing to give 
you one pound sterling or twenty shillings a week and your food. 
At the present rate of the rupee in India, from which much of my 
income is derived, I am not desirous of making it more. But in 
the event of any decided appreciation in the price of silver, I 
should be willing to consider your claims to a supplement.’ 

‘It’s far ower muckle as it is,’ cried honest Cleg. ‘Man, I wad 
be glad o’ the half o’t !’ 

The General waved his hand. 

‘My dear sir,’ he said, ‘ you are as yet unaware of the intensely 
peculiar services which your position here will require of you. 
You may have to see strange things sometimes, and to learn to 
say nothing. I desire, therefore, to remunerate you suitably in 
advance. What I shall reveal to you is perfectly harmless, as I 
shall show you. But still I am aware that there is a not un- 
natural prejudice against such experiences, especially among the 
young. We will call it, therefore, for the present a pound a week,’ 
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Cleg nodded. He was willing to sleep in a vault amongst 
skulls and crossbones, with a reliable up-to-time ghost thrown in, 
for a pound a week. 

‘T will nowshow you my own bedroom,’ he said. 

The General opened the locks of the doors leading into the 
house with the same precise caution, and with some additional 
secrecy as well. But even in this the General behaved with a 
gentlemanly reticence. 

‘You will observe,’ he said, ‘ that I do not for the present make 
you free of the passwords of the fortress. That in time will 
doubtless come; but in the meantime you will consider me as the 
governor of the castle, with discipline to maintain and my own 
secrets to keep.’ 

‘Your nerves are strong, I trust?’ he added, as they passed 
along gloomy passages through which the winds blew gustily as 
in some cave of the winds. 

‘I’m no feared, gin that’s what ye mean. I dinna ken aught 
aboot nerves,’ said Cleg. 

The General led him sideways down a flight of steps like one 
that goes stealthily into a cellar. 

They stopped before a door of massive iron, painted red as a 
ship is before she is launched, and with the boltheads neatly picked 
out in white. 

‘You observe,’ said the General, ‘this door is entirely of my 
own construction—aided, that is, by the most skilled smiths and 
mechanicians. You notice that the rock upon which the house is 
built is above our heads, and also that the door is really excavated 
in the stone itself. The iron frame upon which the door closes is 
mortised so deeply and completely into the solid rock all round, 
that to all intents and purposes it is practically one piece with it.’ 

The General pointed upwards to where a pale yellow gleam on 
the wall showed through a range of open and glassless, but triply 
barred windows. 

‘That,’ he said, is Cheiranthus Cheiri, the common, yellow, or 
wild wallflower—of a different species from that of the garden and, 
in my opinion, a much finer plant. It is growing up there on the 
natural rock. So that I sleep, as sayeth the Scripture, “ within 
the living stone” !’ 

Cleg looked at the General. His eyes seemed to grow darker, 
his figure became more erect. He continued every few minutes 


to refer to his watch. 
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‘This lock,’ he said, patting the keyhole, ‘is a highly 
ingenious union of a time-lock and the commoner letter com- 
bination lock. This morning I set the wards to open at two in the 
afternoon. So that it is now almost the time when we shall be 
able by the application of the key-word to open the door.’ 

He waited till the hands of the watch were opposite the hour. 

‘Now!’ he said, and stepped forward with some show of 
eagerness. 

The son of the burglar looked on with an interest which was 
almost painful. 

The General twirled the lock till he had brought five letters 
into line upon the dial. Then he inserted a little key which hung 
at his watch-chain. The massive red iron door, with its, white- 
studded nails, swung back softly of its own accord. 

‘A simple application of the principle of the water balance,’ 
he said, ‘thus—lI open the lock, the water runs out and the door 
opens. In another five minutes the small cistern will fill of its 
own accord, and its weight will automatically close the door.’ 

Cleg hung back. He was not afraid, as he had said. But it 
seemed an uncanny place to be shut up in with only a madman 
for company. For Cleg had no doubt whatever that the General 
was out of his mind. 

General Theophilus Ruff noticed his hesitancy. 

‘Do not be afraid. I have the combinations all in the inside 
of my watch scales, so that even if I were suddenly to die here, 
you would still be able to make your way out.’ 

The two stepped within, Cleg being ashametl to show any 
further feelings of reluctance to trust his benefactor. 

The General touched a match to a large lamp which stood on 
a pedestal. The whole room, which had been pitchy dark a 
moment before, seemed now fairly bursting with light. 

‘My bedroom!’ said the General, circling the place with his 
hand, with the air of one who makes an important introduction. 

The walls were of red-painted iron throughout, the red of 
farm carts in the district, and the bolts were again picked out 
with white. But the furniture was the strange thing. There 
was nothing whatever in the room save three coffins, each arranged 
squarely upon its own table. 

The lids of the two at either side were hinged and closed. 
The centre one stood open. The coffins were not large or fine 
ones, but, on the contrary, common and covered with black cloth, 
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The lid of the centre one was off, and stood leaning against the 
wall at the coffin head. Cleg could easily read the inscription, 
which was in white letters upon a black painted plate :— 
MAJOR-GENERAL THEOPHILUS RUFF, 
E.I.C. BENGAL ARMY. 
BORN JULY 2lsr, 18—. 
DECEIVED JULY 21st, 18— 
UNDECEIVED JULY 2isr, 18— 
DIED, JULY 21st, 18—, 

‘It is not long now,’ he said, pointing to the latter date. ‘I 
have not added the year, you observe. But it was revealed that 
all my days of fate should culminate on the 21st of July. And 
so hitherto they have. I do not think I shall see more than 
other four.’ 

Then a new thought seemed to strike him. He turned to 
Cleg Kelly sharply. . 

‘Note the lettering on the coffins,’ he said ; ‘I did it all with 
an ordinary sharpened knitting needle. I bought a plain black 
tin plate from the carpenter of the village, and he showed me 
how the paint scrapes off. It is quite easy. But I have done it 
much more neatly than could the carpenter himself. I have since 
attended quite a number of male funerals in order to observe the 
quality of the lettering upon the coffin. I do assure you it is, in 
general, disgracefully slipshod. The man does not appear to take 
the least pains to improve. I have even thought of offering to 
do the job for him.’ 

Cleg was continuing to look about him, when a sudden noise 
behind him caused him to leap to the side. The great red iron 
door had swung to with a little well-oiled click. 

The General smiled indulgently and reassuringly. 

‘It is only the water balance I told you of. It is now full; 
the little wet-bob rises to the top, and the door swings to of its 
own accord.’ 

Cleg continued to look about him. The room was about thirty 
feet square and half as high. But there was no bedstead or any 
other furniture to be seen. 

The General noticed his perplexity. 

‘I observe,’ he said, smiling, ‘that you are looking for my bed. 
Here it is,’ laying his hand on the central coffin. ‘ Oblige me 
with your hand. I usually depend upon a stick, but your shoulder 
is better.’ 
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The General balanced himself for a moment upon the edge of 
the coffin, and let his head drop back upon the little white pad. 
Then he arranged his shoulders into the fiddle-shaped swell, and 
deftly drew in his feet after him. 

‘Now,’ he said, ‘damp the herbs in that pipe. Light a ribbon 
of the prepared paper at the lamp, and put it in the bowl to 
smoulder.’ 

Cleg hastened to obey. It was a large-headed Indian pipe 
with a flexible handle, and a mouthpiece of fine pale amber. 

‘You observe,’ said the General, as he calmly and carefully 
adjusted his pipe-stem over the edge of the coffin, ‘I do not use 
ordinary tobacco, but a mixture of Indian hemp and datura stra- 
monium, or thornapple, a common dunghill plant. With ordi- 
nary people the smoking of these would produce madness. But 
in my case they produce only a peculiar exaltation, and then a 
kind of ethereal coma, without at all being followed by the evil 
effects of opium.’ 

He beckoned Cleg to come nearer. Cleg did so, and took up 
his position at the foot of the coffin with some reluctance. 

‘Now,’ he said, ‘I am about to take my siesta. Do you set 
the time arrangement by carefully turning the hands of the small 
clock to seven—the lower dial, if you please. Thank you. Now 
bring the letters of the word FALSE to the face of the lock attach- 
ment, and you will be able to open it by the use of this duplicate 
key. The same word will (for this day only) enable you to open 
the outer door—from the inside, that is, not again from the out- 
side. The pass-word is changed every day. I always write it on 
a paper inside my watch every morning.’ 

As Cleg was leaving the room the face and neck of the General 
were suddenly jerked up, so that he rose almost to a sitting posi- 
tion. Cleg’s muscles twitched, and with a sharp cry he leaped 
into the air. 

The General waved the hand which was not employed in 
managing the pipe-stem, upon which his eyes were steadily fixed. 

‘I beg your pardon most heartily,’ he said, ‘I should have 
warmed you of this. The fact is, I have an automatic attachment, 
which I have applied beneath the pillow, by which at certain 
intervals my head is raised. For though so remarkably spare of 
person, I have several times in the East been threatened with 
apoplexy ; and, indeed, I suffer constantly from asthma, for which 
I find the datura stramoniwm most useful.’ 
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And as Cleg whirled the combination circles in imitation of 
the General, he prayed that he might never again have to enter 
that ghastly chamber. Yet it was his fortune to abide with the 
General four years as his body servant, and to enter the strong- 
room of Barnbogle nearly every day. 


ADVENTURE LIT. 
A STORMY MORNING AT LOCH SPELLANDERIE. 


It had been a stormy morning at Loch Spellanderie. It was not 
wholly that the winds howled gustily up the loch, or that the tiny 
breakers lashed the shore in mimic fury. Mistress McWalter 
had ofttimes been a deceived woman, but never before had she 
taken to her bosom so complete a viper as Vara Kavannah. She 
had, indeed, been telling her so for well nigh four years. Even 
Kit Kennedy had become for once almost an angel of light when 
compared with her. The reason of the sudden riot was that Cleg 
Kelly had been discovered talking to Vara by the orchard dyke 
the night before. 

‘Ye brazen-faced besom—ye toon’s madam,’ cried Mrs, 
MeWalter, ‘T’ll learn you to bring your ragged, unkempt, 
stravagin followers here. Guidman, gin ye were worth your salt, 
as ye are not, ye wad tak’ speech in hand, and order sic a randy 
instantly frae ’boot the hoose !’ 

It was early in the morning. Mrs. McWalter was still in bed, 
and her husband was pretending to be asleep. But she was well 
acquainted with his guile. 

‘Ye needna pretend ye are sleepin’, John, for brawly do I ken 
that ye hear every word.’ 

Vara, grown by this time into a tall, handsome girl, was already 
brushing out the kitchen and lighting the fire. Kit Kennedy was 
whistling cheerfully about the stables. Mistress McWalter always 
assisted at reveille in the house of Loch Spellanderie. Her voice 
was so sharp and shrill that it could easily reach every corner of 
the house from her bed. And upon occasion, when she felt that 
she was generally doing herself justice, it had been known to sweep 
the cart-shed, and even beat upon the walls of the barn with 
considerable effect. But that was, of course, when the front door 
of the dwelling-house was open. 
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While thus lying comfortably upon her back, Mistress McWalter 
could keep up, in a high-pitched falsetto, a steady and destructive 
criticism of life as it was represented below in the sweeps of Vara’s 
brush and the patter of Kit Kennedy’s clogs upon the stone floor. 

‘What are ye doin’ near the dresser, ye sly ill-contrivin’ 
limmer,’ she cried; ‘hae I no telled ye a thousand times, that if I 
catch ye takkin’ as muckle as a sup o’ the milk, that was skimmed 
yestreen for the bairn’s breakfast this mornin’, I will hae the 
polissman at ye? But the jail wad be no surprise to the likes 0” 
you. Na, I’m guessin’ ye hae been weel acquant wi’ the poliss a’ 
your days. Tak’ up the water-cans and gang your ways to the 
well for water. Then haste ye fast back and put on the muckle 
pot and the porridge pot, baith o’ them. Or, my certes, I’ll come 
at ye wi’ a stick, ye careless, trapesin’ slut, ye!’ 

Vara was not slow in obeying this command. To go to the 
well meant at the least to be for five minutes out of the hearing 
of the all-compassing tongue of Mistress McWalter, and -out of 
the shrill ding-dong of her vocabulary. It was not much, still but 
it was something. 

The girl took the blue cans readily, and went towards the door. 

‘Gang some deal quaiter,’ cried Mistress McWalter, ‘ or, by 
my faith, I'll thresh ye like a sheaf o’ corn when I rise to ye, ye 
misleared gamester frae the streets! Dinna wauken a’ the puir 
tired bairns, for they were honestly gotten and weel brocht up. 
And shut the door after ye, when ye gang oot. Ye want us a’ to 
get our deaths o’ cauld, nae doot !’ 

The anger that burned in Vara’s breast was healthy and 
natural, and it would have done her a world of good if she had 
been able to allow herself the safety valve of intemperate speech. 
But she only said to herself, ‘T’ll thole awhile yet for Boy Hugh’s 
and wee Gavin’s sake, till they can fend for themselves. I need 
the siller she pays me.’ 

Kit Kennedy met Vara as she crossed the yard. Now in order 
to reach the well, it was necessary to go through the gate at the 
far angle of the yard, and to walk some distance along the grassy 
road which led to the next farm. The gusts blew off the lake and 
twirled Vara’s hair becomingly about her face. She was certainly 
growing a tall, shapely, personable lass. And so thought Kit 
Kennedy, and said so with his eyes. 

Kit was also tall and strong. There was nothing rustic about 
his appearance. He had the profile and pose of head of the young 
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Apollo of the Bow. He did not, indeed, possess the sinewy, gypsy 
alertness of Cleg Kelly, nor yet the devil’s grit, turned, on the 
whole, to good intents, which drove that youth safely through so 
many adventures, Kit Kennedy was slower, more thoughtful, 
more meditative. Cleg never by any chance wasted a moment in 
meditation, so long as there was a chance to do anything. And 
when he did, it was only that he might again dash the more deter- 
minedly and certainly into the arena of action. 

But Kit Kennedy could call friends out of the visionary air to 
sit with him in ‘sessions of sweet silent thought.’ Often he 
walked day after day in a world all hisown, And the most stinging 
words of Mistress McWalter did not affect him one whit more than 
the gusts of wind-born rain which dashed at him across the lake. 

In the same circumstances Cleg would simply have smitten 
Mistress McWalter with a stone, or, if more convenient, with a 
poker, and so departed well content. But Kit Kennedy forbore, 
and made nothing of her persecution. He could dodge her blows 
by watching her hand. And he could go on calmly rehearsing the 
adventures of Sir Aylmer de Vallance, while the abuse of his aunt 
provided a ready-made background of storm and fret, which gave a 
delicious relish to a victorious single combat in Kit’s imagination. 

When Kit met Vara on the well road he took the cans naturally 
out of her hands, as if he had been well accustomed to doing it. 
He had been waiting for her. In his heart he always called her 
his lady Gloriana, and it was only with difficulty that he could 
remember to call her Vara. Kit had been much happier during 
the years since Vara came. He had now a heroine for his 
romances, as well as a companion for his hours of ease. For Kit 
went about acting another life all day long. He fed the bullocks 
to the clatter of cavalry hoofs. He shepherded the sheep toward 
pastures new, to the blast of trumpet and the beat of drum. Or, 
as a great general, he stood gloomily apart upon a knoll, with his 
staff around him, and sent a barking aide-de-camp here and 
another there, to direct the woolly battalions how to make their 
attack upon the bridge. He always thrust one hand into bis breast, 
in order to represent the correct attitude of a great general on 
such occasions. He was compelled to unloose the third botton of 
his waistcoat in order to doit. This seemed strange. He had 
never read that this was necessary. He wondered what heroes 
did in that case. But it struck him afterwards that very likely 
they had their waistcoats made open on purpose. 
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Again, in his books of chivalry there was always a lady to be 
the guiding star of every life of adventure. Each knight, if he 
was of any respectability at all, provided himself at least with one. 
The great Don Quixote had done that. For the Knight Dolorous 
was, in the opinion of Kit Kennedy, as indeed in that of all fair- 
minded people, a most high-minded and ill-used man. 

Kit had tried in various directions to find a lady of his vows 
before Vara came. For lack of better, he had even tried to imagine 
his aunt as a divinity, beautiful and cruel. But something was 
always happening to destroy this illusion. Nothing is more 
hurtful to exalted sentiment than a box on the ear, administered 
unexpectedly. So after a fair trial Kit was compelled definitely to 
give his aunt up, as a possible queen of love and courtesy. It could 
not be done, even with all Kit’s very generous goodwill. So, in- 
stead, he called her the Ialse Duessa, the black hag Sycorax, and 
especially and generally Beelzebubba, for the last name pleased him 
greatly. And whenever she mocked him with her bitter tongue, 
Kit hugged himself, saying, ‘Ah! if only I were to call her 
Beelzebubba! Little knows she that in the history of my mighty 
and knightly deeds, she is condemned to go down to posterity yet 
unborn, under the name of the Loathly Beelzebubba!’ 

So Kit carried the Lady Gloriana’s silver vessels to the 
fountain of the Elixir of Life, swinging them lightly and talk- 
ing briskly all the way. 

Vara looked often at Kit, with his free breezy ways and erect 
carriage. Indeed, she looked so often, that if Cleg had been 
within sight there would certainly have been another fight. 

But Vara was constantly mindful of Cleg. She prayed for 
him night and morning. She remembered all his goodness, and 
she wished that he could oftener come to see her. But in the 
meantime it was undoubtedly pleasant to have some one at hand, 
so ready to help with: sympathy for herself and abuse of the 
enemy as Kit Kennedy. 

The lad and the girl stood awhile at the well, leaning elbows 
upon the dyke, while Vara confided to Kit all the morning 
enormities of Mistress McWalter, and Kit bade her be of good 
cheer, for there was a good time coming for them both. And 
also, doubtless, a very bad time for Beelzebubba. It always was 
so in the story books. 

‘ How splendid,’ said Kit, ‘if the devil were just to come for 
her as he did for poor Faust. He will some day, you may depend. 

10—2 
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Beelzebubba would be coming after me with a stick. She would 
run on and on, getting nearer and nearer to the barn end, I 
would show the devil exactly where to wait forher. Then I should 
put my hat on a stick and she would come, crawling, crawling slowly 
—to get a whack at me. By and by she would get to the corner, 
and then-—pouch ! the devil would jump at her and catch her, the 
earth fly open, and nothing be left of Beelzebubba but a smell of 
sulphur like there is after a bee-killing.’ 

The vision was monstrously comfortable as Kit painted it. 
But Vara did not laugh. 

‘I think it’s wicked to speak that gate,’ she said. 

‘What ?’ said Kit, hardly able to believe his ears, yet scenting 
a new and unsuspected perfection in his lady Gloriana; ‘it is 
only my aunt. It is Beelzebubba.’ 

Vara shook her head. She could not give reasons, but she 
did not think such talk could be right even to imagine. 

‘She is no that ill after a’, if you consider that she keeps us,’ 
she said. 

Kit did not know that Vara had known intimately a far worse 
woman than Mistress McWalter. 

At the door Kit gave the cans of water to Vara, brimming full 
as he had carried them, but silently, lest his aunt should hear 
from her bed above. He touched Vara’s hand lightly for reward. 
For he was a boy as fall of sentiment as his books were primed 
with it. He had brought a dozen of his father’s volumes with 
him, and though his aunt daily prophesied their destruction by 
fire, Kit thought that she knew better than to do that. 

But, while Vara had been gone to the well’ for the water, 
momentous things had been happening in the privacy of the 
chamber shared by Mistress McWalter and her husband. The 
worm had turned. But, alas! even when worms turn, they do not 
gain much by it. Except that perhaps they may assist the early 
bird to wriggle down its breakfast a little more easily. 

Mistress McWalter had gone storming along her devious way 
of abuse after Vara’s departure. 

‘I wish ye wad let that lassie alane!’ suddenly broke in John 
MecWalter, awaking out of his deep silence at the thirtieth repeti- 
tion of the phrase ‘impident madam of the street.’ ‘The lassie’s 
weel eneuch so far as I see, gin ye wad only let her alane!’ 

For a long minute Mistress McWalter lay petrified with 
astonishment. The like of this had not happened since six 
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months after their marriage. But the checked tide of her speech 
was not long in overflowing the barrier like a bursting flood. 

‘Is’t come to this between you an’ me, John McWalter. That 
I may rise and pack, and tak’ awa me and my bairns, puir harm- 
less bits o’ things? For it comes to that! After a’ my thirty 
years aboot the hoose o’ Loch Spellanderie, that ye should tak’ the 
pairt o’ a reckless randy gang-the-road trollop, against your ain 
married wife! Have I watched and tended ye for this, when ye 
had the trouble in your inside, and could get rest neither day nor 
nicht, you wantin’ aye mustard plaisters ? Is it to be lichtlied for a 
lichtfit rantipole limmer that I hae fed ye and clad ye—aye, and 
tended your bairns, washing them back and front ilka Saturday 
nicht wi’ a bit o’ flannel and guid yellow soap, forby drying them 
after that wi’ arough towel? And noosince I am to hae a besom 
like this preferred before me—I’ll rise and be gaun. I'll bide nae 
mair aboot this hoose. Guid be thanked there’s them in the 
warld that thinks mair o’ me than John McWalter, my ain marriet 
man !’ 

‘Aye, juist na,’ said John McWalter, roused at last. ‘E’en 
gang your ways, Mistress, if ye can make a better o’t. Ye’re braw 
and welcome to tramp it as far as this hoose is concerned. I’m 
thinkin’ that your new freends will be brave and sune tired 0’ ye !’ 

Mistress McWalter bounced out of bed and began hurriedly 
to gather her apparel, as though she meditated leaving the house 
just as she was. She would have given a considerable sum of 
money if at that moment she could have wept real wet tears. 
However, she did her best with a dry towel. 

‘To think,’ sobbed she, bouncing from chair to chair, ‘that ye 
prefer a wandering gipsy’s brat o’ a hizzie to me! O what for did 
IT ever leave my mither, and the bonny hoose o’ Knockshin, where 
I was so muckle thocht on? Waes me, for I am but a puir heart- 
broken deceivit woman ! ’ 

At this very moment Vara came in bearing her cans, with a 
lightened heart after her journey to the well with Kit Kennedy. 
With a louder voice and more abounding thankfulness, Mistress 
MeWalter took up the burden of her tale. 

‘Aye, here comes your base limmer. Ye had better be awa 
doon to her, John McWalter,’ cried the Mistress of Loch Spellan- 
derie, ‘ or she may tak’ the country again, after the thief-like loon 
wha cam’ seekin’ her on Monday nicht, nae farther gane.’ 

Then Mistress McWalter went down stairs and opened more 
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direct fire. It was certainly a stormy day at Loch Spellanderie, little 
doubt was there of that. For the winds roared about the farm on 
the hill above the water. And within Mistress McWalter’s tongue 
thundered like great guns in a naval engagement. Vara went 
about her work with the tear on her pale cheek all that day, and 
a wonder in her heart what she had done to deserve such cruelty, 


ADVENTURE LIV. 


KIT KENNEDY’S FAREWELL. 


Ir was about half-past four in the afternoon that Vara was coming 
round the corner of the barn carrying an armful of hay. She was 
undisguisedly sobbing now. For though she did not cry in the 
house where Mistress McWalter could see her, it was too much 
for her to restrain herself when she was alone out of doors. 

John McWalter met her and stopped, with his usual elaborate 
pretence of being in a hurry and not having a moment to spare. 
He had really been doing nothing all the afternoon, but looking 
for a chance of speaking to her. 

‘Vara, dinna greet, my lassie,’ he said, ‘ ye maunna heed the 
mistress’ tongue. We a’ get oor share o't ! Can ye no bide fora 
day or twa, what I had tane to bed wi’ me every nicht for thirty 
year ?’ ; 

‘Thank you,’ said Vara, ‘I am gaun awa’ the nicht.’ 

‘Where are ye gaun, my lassie,’ asked John McWalter kindly. 

‘To see Hugh and Gavin, my twa wee brithers at Sandy- 
knowes,’ said Vara, ‘and maybe I'll be some use there. An’ if 
not, we will just hae to gang farther on, and look for my faither 
again.’ 

‘Weel,’ said John McWalter, ‘Guid kens I dinna blame ye. 
Maybe after a’, it wad be as weel. I can see plainly there is gaun 
to be nae peace here, and it was a’ my blame no haudin’ my 
tongue this mornin’. But here’s something that will help ye on 
your road wherever ye gang, my lassie, near or far. There’s nae 
better friend in the world that I ken o’ than just a pound note.’ 

And he slipped Vara a dirty little square of paper folded hard 
in his hand. 

‘I canna tak’ it,’ said Vara protestingly, with the paper in her 
fingers. 
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‘Hoots,’ said John McWalter, ‘I’m no needin’ it. I hae 
plenty. And I canna let ye gang oot o’ my hoose unplenished 
and unprovided, ony mair than if ye war my ain dochter. Tak’ 
the pickle siller, lassie, and welcome. And hark ye, mind and 
crave the mistress for your full wage forbye. She'll think a heap 
mair o’ ye for doin’ that. And forbye, she'll no jalloose' me so 
readily.’ 

And that honest man John McWalter slipped like a thief of 
the night in at the back door of the barn. 

Vara promptly announced her intention of going away that 
evening. ‘Aye and welcome,’ said Mistress McWalter, ‘the like 
o’ you should never hae entered my door.’ 

‘I shall want my wages,’ said Vara, plucking up courage and 
remembering her master’s words. 

‘Wages, ye randy,’ cried the goodwife of Loch Spellanderie ; 
‘wages! Set ye up, indeed, ye crawlin’ blastie! Think ye 
that honest folk’s wages are for the like o’ you, that canna bide 
awa’ frae your deboshed paramours, and that lies in wait to entrap 
decent folk’s men, silly craiturs that they are ?’ 

‘Tam but a young lassie,’ said Vara, calmly, ‘and think on 
nane o thae things. Neither will ony body believe them but 
yoursel’. But I’m gaun to hae my wages, or I’ll gang to the kirk 
yett next Sabbath, and tell a’ the neebours how ye treat your 
servants, starvin’ them on scraps like dogs, making their lives a 
burden to them to get them no to bide aboot the hoose, and then 
at the hinder end threatening them to gie them nae wages.’ 

This threat, which would have feared no one who was conscious 
of good intent, somewhat stilled Mrs. McWalter’s fury. For she 
knew that anything of the kind would be greedily listened to, and 
retailed at all the tea drinking in the neighbourhood. And she 
felt, also, that she had not quite the character in the country-side 
upon which such accusations would fall harmless. 

She went to a locked drawer. 

‘Here’s your wages,’ she said, ‘and an ill wish gang wi’ them. 
Glad am I to be rid of you!’ Even thus Vara took her departure 
from the house of Loch Spellanderie. John MeWalter covertly 
watched her carrying her bundle out of the yard. He was looking 
round the corner of a corn stack. He dared not come out and 
bid the girl farewell because of his wife. But the tear was now 
in his own eye. 

! Suspect. 
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‘It micht hae been my ain lassie leavin’ anither man’s hoose, 
I am wae for her,’ he said. ‘But I’m glad it was a ten pund note 
that I slippit her. And whatna state wad the wife no be in, gin 
she kenned.’ 

And there came a faint pleasure into his grieved heart as he 
watched Vara out of sight. 

Meanwhile Mistress McWalter stood at the door with victory 
in the very poise of her ungainly figure. She had disdained to 
utter a word, as Vara went past her and quietly bade her ‘ Good- 
night!’ But now she cried, ‘Kit Kennedy! Kit Kennedy! Kit 
Kennedy !’ with all the penetrative power of her voice. 

But there was no answer. Kit was not to be found. 

For Kit Kennedy was in a better place. He was bidding his 
‘lady Gloriana adieu. He had, indeed, never let Vara know that 
he had distinguished her by that name, nor, indeed, save by his 
kindness and help, that he thought of her at all. 

But now she was going away for ever. Her little bundle was 
in her hand. Her all was in it, and what Loch Spellanderie would 
be without her, Kit did not like to think just yet. 

It was under the orchard apple trees, at the place where they 
overhang the wall, that Kit was waiting. 

‘I’m vexed, Vara, I’m sair vexed that ye are gaun awa’ to leave 
us!’ said Kit Kennedy, hanging his head. ‘I do not ken what 
we will do without you. It will no be the same place ava!’ 

‘Fare ye weel, lad,’ Vara said, holding out her hand; ‘ ye hae 
been kind tome. Aye, just past speakin’ o’!’ 

‘T'll carry your bundle as far as the march dyke, gin ye'll let 
me,’ said Kit, for once, bashfully. ‘I canna bear to think on ye 
gangin’ like this!’ 

‘Ye had better no,’ said Vara, ‘she micht see ye!’ 

‘Her!’ said Kit, with a scornful look over his shoulder, ‘I 
wadna care a buckie gin she was walkin’ up the loan ahint us!’ 

Yet, in spite of this gallant defiance, Vara turned round to 
make sure that the goodwife of Loch Spellanderie was not in the 
place designated. 

They walked along while in silence. It was Kit who spoke first. 

‘Vara,’ he said, ‘ will ye whiles think on me?’ 

‘Of course I will that,’ said Vara readily, ‘ ye hae been verra 
kind to me here !’ 

‘I'm but a laddie, I ken,’ said Kit, ‘but ye micht no 
a'thegither forget me. I'll never forget you, lassie!’ ; 
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There fell another silence between them. 

‘Ye'll be gaun back to be near him?’ said Kit, a little 
sullenly. 

‘Aye,’ replied Vara, in a voice that was almost a whisper, 
‘maybe! Ye see we hae kenned yin anither a’ oor lives. And he 
kens hoo I was brocht up—and a’ aboot my folk! And I ken his.’ 

‘I’m jaloosin’ ye’ll be desperate fond o’ him ?’ said Kit, in the 
same hang-dog way, as if he were taking pleasure in his own pain. 

‘He fed the bairns wi’ milk and bread, replied Vara softly; 
‘aye, and gied us a’ that he had when we were starvin’! He gied 
up the very roof abune his heid, to shelter us when we were turned 
oot on the street. I canna help bein’ fond o’ him, Kit. *Deed I 
canna,’ 

Kit Kennedy thought a long time, till, indeed, they had walked 
quite across a field. Then he spoke. 

‘I canna feed ye, nor yet look after the bairns for ye. I hae 
nae hoose to put ye in, Vara. But O, I am that fond of ye. It’s 
like to break my heart.’ 

Vara stretched out her hand. 

‘An’ I’m fond o’ you too, laddie!’ she said. 

‘Aye, but no the way I mean!’ said Kit sadly, with a sob in 
his voice. 

‘I'll be aye thinkin’ on ye,’ said Vara. ‘I wish ye war awa’ frae 
this place.’ 

‘Dinna gie that a thocht!’ said Kit, bravely ; ‘I’m no mindin’ 
a hair for my auntie—at least, I wadna if ye had only bided, so 
that whiles I could hae looked at ye, Vara!’ 

They had been walking hand in hand for some time. Kit 
Kennedy was tingling with a great desire. His heart was beating 
violently, as he nerved himself for the plunge. 

They were at the march-dyke, just where it plunged into the 
wood of birches and alders. The path went down close along the 
lake shore from that point. The trees made a green haze of dusk 
there, with airs blowing cool from off the lake. 

‘Gloriana,’ said Kit suddenly, ‘ will ye gie me a bit kiss to mind 
ye by ?’ 

Vara looked at the lad with eyes of shy terror. This was indeed 
something new.: Even Cleg, who would readily have died for her, 
or given her his coat or his house, if he had one, had never offered 
to kiss her. So at the sound of Kit’s voice her heart also drummed 
in her ears emptily, as if her head were deep under water. 
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She stood still, looking away from him, but not turning her 
head down. Kit bent his head and kissed her fairly. 

A strange pang ran responsively to Vara’s heart—a flash of 
rapture to Kit’s. They parted without a word, the girl walking 
sedately out of the shadows in one direction, and the lad running 
with all his might back to the farm in the other. 

Each had their own several communings. 

Vara said to herself, ‘Why does not Cleg think to speak to me 
like that ?’ 

It was a great blunder on Cleg’s part, certainly, and, if heart- 
aches were to be spared, one which he should speedily set himself 
to repair. 

And as Kit Kennedy went home he said, over and over, ‘I hae 
kissed her. I hae kissed her. Naething and naebody can take 
that from me, at least.’ 

But with the stilling of his leaping and rejoicing heart came 
the thought—‘ But had I the right? He fed them and clothed 
them, and never asked as much. He is betterthan I. I will not 
trouble them any more. For he is better and worthier than I.’ 

So Kit’s dreams and imaginings helped him to something more 


knightly in his renunciation than in the brief rapturous flash of 
possession. 


ADVENTURE LV. 
A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY, 


MEANWHILE Cleg was looking after the General’s interests when, 
had he known it, he ought rather to have been looking after his 
own. He closed the doors of the great house that afternoon, as 
he had done for many months, and left his master in his strange 
bed. He was not afraid now, any more. For, in spite of his 
madness, there was something engaging about the General, some- 
thing at once childlike and ingenuous, which came out in the close 
intercourse of two people living altogether alone. 

Cleg went into the little brick addition at the back, and the 
barred doors of the great house shut mechanically behind him. 

Cleg was making up his mind to ask the General to let him 
live out of the house. Cleg was thinking, also, of speaking to 
Vara. But then Vara might not agree. Had he ever asked her ? 
Of course he had not. It was ‘ soft’—so he had held up to this point 
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to speak to a girl about such things. But yet the idea had its 
pleasures, and some day he would speak to her about it. Had he 
been hidden that day in the little copse by the march-dyke, on 
the road from Loch Spellanderie, he might have heard something 
very much to his advantage, which might have spurred him on to 
speak for himself, even at the risk of being considered exceedingly 
‘soft.’ 

But the mere fact that he thought of it at all, argued a mighty 
change in this Cleg of ours. He was no more only an Arab of 
the city all these years. He had given Mirren half his wages and 
saved the rest, so that, with the Christmas presents the General 
had given him, he had nearly a hundred pounds in the bank. 

Cleg pushed his way through the thickly matted copses of 
spurge laurel and wet-shot alder. He was going to Sandyknowes. 
The lush green Solomon’s seal was growing all around, with its 
broad-veined green leaves. A little farther on he came on the 
pure white blossoms of bog trefoil, with its flossy, delicate petals, 
lace-edged like feminine frilleries. 

A thought came into Cleg’s mind at the time which bore fruit 
afterwards. He thought that, if at any time he should lose his 
position with the General, he knew what he should do. For Cleg 
was an optimist, and a working, scheming optimist as well. The 
man who succeeds in this world is doubtless the man who, accord- 
ing to the copybook maxim, gives his undivided attention to the 
matter in hand. But he is also the man who has always a 
scheme or two in reserve. He is the man who is ready, if need 
be, to ‘ fight it out on this line all summer,’ but who has also at 
the same time other fighting lines in reserve for the autumn and 
winter campaigns. 

So Cleg, with his ready brain, turned the wild flowers into a 
means of getting the little house in the background for Vara 
and himself, even if the General’s kindness should vanish away as 
quickly and unexpectedly as it had come. 

The house of Sandyknowes was very quiet. Mirren Douglas 
had put away vain regrets even as she had laid away Muckle Alick’s 
things—and that was as neatly as if he was to need them next 
Sabbath when he made ready for the kirk. She had reviewed her 
position. And for four years, with Vara’s and Cleg’s help, she 
had owed no man anything, and had brought up Hugh and 
Gavin as if they were her own. But she never thought of herself 
as Alick’s widow. She was his wife still. 
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Alick and she had been saving people. Also he had been, as 
was said, ‘a weel-likit man aboot the station,’ and he had left her 
nearly four hundred pounds in:the bank. But this Mirren, like a 
prudent woman, had resolved not to touch if she could help it, 
She had still six years to run of the nineteen years’ lease of 
Sandyknowes—its grass parks and its gardens, its beeskeps and 
little office houses. But she was often a little wearied at night, 
cumbered with much service. She felt that now she needed help. 

Her thoughts fell on Vara. Should she not bring her home ? 
But yet how could shé take her away till the term from Mistress 
MeWalter of Loch Spellanderie ? 

At that very moment Vara herself opened the door and 
walked in. 

‘Wi’ lassie!’ cried the astonished Mirren Douglas, ‘ what for 
hae ye left your place? Hae ye gotten leave to bide a’ nicht ?’ 

‘I hae gotten my fee an’ my leave, like the brownie Kit 
Kennedy sings aboot!’ said Vara pleasantly. 

‘And what’s the reason o’ that?’ said Mirren, with great 
anxiety in her motherly face. 

‘The master and the mistress fell oot aboot me,’ said Vara 
simply. 

‘Then I needna ask what yin o’ them was in your favour, 
said Mirren, sharply. 

‘I must look out fora place,’ said Vara. ‘ Oh, Mirren Douglas, 
ye hae been kind tome. But I couldna think o’ pittin’ you to 
fash and trouble ony longer, noo that I’m woman muckle, and able 
to be doin’ for mysel’.’ 

‘ Lassie,’ said little Mistress Mirren Douglas of Sandyknowes, 
‘ will ye hae this place here? Iwas gaun awa’ to look for a lass 
this very minute. Will ye bide at Sandyknowes, at least till ye 
will be wantin’ to leave us o’ your ain accord some day ?’ 

‘ Aye, that I will, and heartily !’ cried Vara, smiling gladly. 

And the tender-hearted little woman in black fairly took 
Vara in her arms and wept over her. 

‘I canna think what’s come ower me thae days,’ she said; ‘I 
greet that easy. And everything that I tak’ in my fingers breaks. 
Since Alick gaed awa’ I think whiles that my fingers hae a’ 
grown to be thumbs!’ 

There was a rap at the door. Vara rose naturally and went 
to it as if she had never been away. It was Cleg Kelly. 

All his greeting was just ‘Weel, Vara!’ He did not so much 
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as offer to take her hand. Clever as he thought himself, Cleg 
Kelly had a great deal to learn. Yet that very moment he had 
heen dreaming of the little house which was to grow out of the 
(reneral’s bounty, and out of the trefoil and forget-me-not in the 
bog. Yet, when he found his sweetheart at the back of the door, 
he could only mutter ‘ Weel, Vara!’ Nothing more. 

Cleg and Vara went in together, without speaking. Mirren 
rose to shake hands. But Little Hugh was before her. He dis- 
tinguished himself by summarily tumbling Gavin heels over 
head and scrambling towards the visitor. 

‘Cleg Kelly! Cleg Kelly!’ he cried. ‘I want ye to fecht 
the Drabble and gar him gie me back my pistol. I’m big enough 
noo! There’s an awesome heap o’ wild beasts here to shoot if only 
I had a pistol. In the wood at the back there’s lots o’ elephants, 
and leepards, and—and teegars,’ he added, when he found that 
Cleg looked sufficiently credulous. 

‘And how do ye get on with the daft General?’ asked 
Mirren, with great interest in her face. 

Cleg was amused at her question. He had become quite ac- 
customed to the wonder on people’s faces, usually shading into 
awe, when they asked him concerning his position in the house- 
hold of the redoubtable General Theophilus Ruff. 

‘Fine,’ said Cleg. ‘Him and me ’grees fine. I hae nae faut 
to the General.’ 

‘Preserve us,’ said Mirren, ‘I never heard the like. The auld 
wizard hadna had a leevin’ soul aboot him before you came, 
since his Indian servant Copper-Blackie died. And that’s ten-year 
since. And to think that ye hae nae faut to him!’ 

She looked at Cleg again. 

‘Noo, come,’ she said, ‘sit doon and tell us a’ aboot what’s 
inside the hoose.’ 

But Cleg remained uninterestingly discreet. He said nothing 
about the General’s bedroom ; but he filled up the tale with the 
most minute details concerning the vaulted passages, the iron- 
barred casements in the hall, and the camp-like conveniences of 
the little brick building at the back. 

Vara and Mirren Douglas listened with close attention. Hugh 
stopped teasing the cat with a feather, as it was trying to go to 
sleep on the hearthrug. Gavin was already asleep, with a brass 
door-knob and a whip clutched in his hands. 

‘ Aweel,’ said Mirren, when Cleg had finished, ‘I thought it 
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was a deal waur than that. But he maun be a fearsome creature 
to leeve wi’, the General. Yet he is nane so ill a neebour 
to me.’ 

Cleg uncrossed his legs and became instantly at ease. Mirren 
looked affectionately at Vara. 

‘ Heard ye,’ she said, ‘that I hae gotten a new servant lass! I 
am able to do withoot her wage. And it is worth far mair for 
the company,’ she added. 

‘I wish I could bide and help ye too, for Alick’s sake,’ said 
Cleg, shyly. 

Mirren rose and ran to the boy. Hastily Cleg held out his 
hand, and Mirren Douglas clasped it. He was afraid that she was 
going to kiss him, and though he admitted the thing as an abstract 
possibility of the future, it had not quite come to that with him yet. 

‘Cleg,’ she said, ‘ ye are a kind, good lad.’ 

‘ Aye, that he is,’ chimed in Vara; ‘and ye wad say so if ye 
kenned him as I do.’ 

Cleg began to expand in this atmosphere of appreciation. He 
decided to wait for tea. The hours sped all too swiftly, and the 
appointed time arrived before he knew it, when he must return to 
the great barred prison with the little brick martin’s nest attached 
to the back of it. 

But before Cleg went away, he brought in the water for the 
night, filling all thecans. He scoured the milk pails ready for the 
milking of Mirren Douglas’s three cows. He split abundance of 
kindling wood. He brought in the peats off the stack—enough 
to do for all the following day. He swept the yard clean as a 
hearth, with a worn stable brush. He promised to come back on 
the morrow and sweep the chimney, when Mirren puffed her 
cheeks at the smoke which blew down it occasionally. Then he 
brought home the cows, assisted by Hugh, Vara watching mean- 
while a little wistfully from the gate. She felt sure that if it had 
been Kit Kennedy, he would not have chosen Hugh to help him. 
Mirren watched the girl with sharp, kindly eyes, but she said 
nothing. 

When Cleg had done everything that he could think of for 
Vara and her mistress, he tied a new whip lash on Gavin’s driving 
stick, tossed Hugh up to the ceiling, and departed. 

Vara came with him to the door. Cleg did not even attempt 
to shake hands. On the contrary, he edged cautiously away lest 
Vara should offer to do it. ‘A chap looks saft aye shakin’ hands’ 
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was how he explained the matter to himself. So when Vara stood 
a moment at the doorstep, with her hands wrapped tightly in her 
white apron and her eyes upon the bee hives, Cleg looked at her a 
long time. It was exceedingly good to look upon her, and he had 
a little heartache all to himself as he thought of Theophilus Ruff 
in his terrible bedroom. Vara seemed all sunshine and pleasant- 
ness. But still he could think of nothing to say, till he was about 
ten yards down the walk. Then at last he spoke. 

‘Ye are takkin’ your meat weel to a’ appearance,’ he said. 

Vara understood his meaning and was pleased. It was more 
to her from Cleg than all Kit Kennedy’s sweet speeches. Her 
mind was mightily relieved. Cleg would learn yet. 

But Vara only replied, ‘ Do you think so, Cleg ?’ 

‘Guidnicht, Vara,’ said Cleg, soberly. 

And with that he took his way sedately over the fields and 
disappeared into the coppice towards the house of Barnbogle. 
Vara watched him out of sight; but now not so wistfully. There 
was a proud little expression in her face. She looked almost 
conscious of her growing beauty. 

‘He maun think an awfu’ deal o’ me to say that!’ she told 
herself. 

When she went back into the house Mirren Douglas was just 
putting on her milking apron. She pretended to busy herself 
with the strings. 

‘Cleg doesna improve muckle in looks,’ she said; ‘he’s no 
great beauty, is he noo ?’ 

She spoke with intent to see what Vara would reply. For, 
after her sorrow, the old Mirren was springing up again like roses 
in an Indian summer. 

‘I never think muckle aboot his looks when I see him,’ said 
Vara quickly. ‘If he had looked like an angel, he couldna hae 
been kinder to me.’ 

‘ Hoots, lassie,’ said Mirren hastily, ‘I was only jokin’ ye. He 
is growin’ a fine personable lad, and when he has some flesh on 
his banes and a wee tait o’ mair growth aboot his face, he’ll do 
verra weel,’ 

‘He does very weel as he is, I think,’ said the loyal Vara, who 
was not yet appeased. ‘He has chappit the firewood, fetched the 
water, brocht in the peats and stalled the kye, soopit the yaird— 
and he is coming back the morn to clean the lum.’ 

‘And to see you, Vara,’ said Mirren Douglas, with wicked 
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meaning in her tone. ‘ What said ye at the door when he cannily 
bade ye Guidnicht, Vara ?’ 

‘He said I was lookin’ like takkin’ my meat weel,’ said Vara, 
demurely pulling at the corner of her apron, where a knot of the 
lace was coming loose. At least Vara was rapidly loosening it. 

‘Let your apron be, lassie ; what ill-will hae ye at it?’ cried 
Mirren from the doorstep. 

Vara dropped the loop as if it had been white-hot iron. And as 
Mirren Douglas carried her milking stool to the byre, she dropped 
a few tears. ‘I mind sae weel,’ she said to herself, ‘the time 
when Alick was a lad and coming aboot the place, I used to like 
naething better than for folk to be aye botherin’ me aboot him !’ 

And if ‘bothering’ be a provocative to love, Mirren resolved 
that neither Vara nor Cleg should lack the amatorious irritant. 


(To be continued.) 








